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TThb complaint is often heard, that the study of Rhet* 
oric is of little practical advantage. Many who have 
learned its rules, do not become good writers, or good 
critics ; and of those who are able to write well, and to 
judge correctly of the merit of literary productions, few 
acknowledge, that they have derived much assistance 
&om the study of this art. ' 

The experience of the author of the following pageSf 
as an instructer, has satisfied him, that there is ground 
for this complaint. . The advantages derived from the 
study of this branch of education^ are not such as should 
be derived from it. It does not offer that exercise and 
improvement to the intellectual powers, which it should 
offer. It does not give that assistance towards forming 
a good style, which it ought to afford. And it is believed, 
that these defects have arisen in part from the manner in 
which it is studied. 

The instructions of Rhetoric are twofold; — ^those 
which point out the excellencies of style, and those which 
give cautions against its most frequent faults. In either 
case, the reason of What is said should be seen, and its 
justness felt and acknowledged by the pupil. This can 
be effected only by the exhibition of these excellencies 
and defects, as they are found in the productions of wri- 
ters. Hence then the best mode of acquiring a knowl- 
edge of the principles and rules of Rhetoric, is by the 
study of different styles. 

But it is necessary that there be some system of study^. 

1* 



PREFACE. 

—-that there be some order in directing the attention to 
the most prominent excellencies of style and its most 
common faults. At the same time, it requires a degree 
of investigation which every instructer cannot give to the 
subject, to discover the reasons of the approbation and 
censure which are bestowed. 

The following work has been prepared, that it may 
offer a regular system of study, and at the > same time 
fumish such esplanations and reasons of the rules of the 
ajrt as are needed. It will not effect its purpose, unless 
in connexion with its study the attention of students be 
directed to examples. They should also be frequently 
required to write criticisms, that may lead them to apply 
the principles and rules which are stated. With this de« 
sign, whenever the plan of this work is fiiUy accomplish- 
ed, it will be accompanied with selections from different 
authors, for the study of style. In the present edition, the 
author has occasionally referred to Pierpont's American 
First Class Book, which is in use in the Seminary with 
which he is connected. An instructer may easily fi^dapt 
the work to Greenwood &. Emerson's Classical Reader, 
to Frost's Class Book, or to any other book of the same 
nature. 

It has been the object of the Writer, to direct the at* 
tention to those rules and principles which are of most 
practical advantage — ^to make the reason ef every prin- 
ciple and rule fully undierstood — ^to^ substitute for the 
useless manner of studying the art by committing to 
memory answers to proposed questions^ the more ra- 
tional method of studying examples. A work on Rhet- 
oric which E^all effect these objects, he knows will be val- 
uable. 

Bowdoin College, May, 1827. 
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^hoald we read a production of one who is justly ac- 
counted a good writer, we should be conscious t^at our 
att^tion had been engaged,— that we had been pleased, 
and if the subject was one which could interest the feel- 
ings, that we had been moved. If from being conscious 
of these effects we are led to search for their causes, we 
shall find that our attention has been engaged by the 
valuable thoughts and just reasonings that have been ex^ 
hibited ; we have been pleased by what has given exer- 
cise to our iniaginaxton,— by happy turns of expres- 
sion — ^by well introduced and well supported illustrations. 
We have been moved, because the writer, whose produc- 
tions we have read, was moved, and our feelings of sym* 
pathy have caused us to be borne along on the same 
ourrent by which he was carried forward. But we now 
ask, what may be hence inferred on the part of the wri- 
ter ? Do we not, discover, that his mind has been stored ' 
with knowledge 1-*->that his imagination is active and 
well regulated, and his heart alive to emotion ? And is 
it not from his possessing these resources, — ^these intel- 
lectual and moral habits, that he has been able to en- 
gage our attention, to please and to move us, and conse- 
quently has acquired the reputation of a good writer ? 

Now if this ?iew be just, we may infer, that the foun- 
dations qf good writing are laid in the acquisition of 
the stores of knowledge, — ^in tbecultivationof the rea- 
soning powers,^— in the exercise and proper regulation 
of theimagpnation^ and in. the sensibilities of the hearts 
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But let us novr suppose^ that two writers, who possei^ 
those qualities, which I have called the foundations of 
good writing, in equal degrees, should write on the same 
subject. There still might be important, differences be- 
tween them.^ One might use words with correctness 
and skiU, selecting cdways the best term ; — the writings 
of the other might shew improprieties and want of skill. 
The sentences of the one might be smooth in their flow, 
perspicuous in their meaning, gratefully dirersified in 
their length, and well suited to the thought that is con- 
veyed; those of the other might be rough, obscure, am- 
biguous, and tiresome from their uniformity ; and while 
we are engaged and pleased in reading the production- 
of the former writer, we soon become wearied and dis- 
gusted with that of the latter. Here then we have a 
new cause in operation, and this obviously is the di^r- 
ent degrees of skill in the use of language, possessed by 
these two writers. 

From this statement we may learn, what ure the ob- 
jects of attention to the critic in examining a literary 
production. He would judge of the value of the thoughts, 
of the correctness of the reasoning, especially of the 
method observed in the discussion of the subject. He 
would next apply the principles of good taste, and no- 
tice what is addressed to the imagination, and judge of . 
its fitness to excite emotions of beauty, or grandeur, or 
other emotions of the same class. He ipight t];ien direct 
his attention more immediately to the style, and exam- 
ine its correctnesfii, perspicuity, smoothness, adaptation 
to the subject, and the various qualities of a good style. 

The course here marked out, as that of the critic in 
the examination of a literary production, suggests the 
objects of attention and the method pursued in the fol- 
lowing work. In the first part, a writer is regarded fis 
addresrsirtg himself to the understanding of 4if readers^ 
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and the importance of being able to think well, as i^ 
eluding the number and value of our thoughts and the 
proper arrangement of them, is considered. The writer 
is then regarded as addressing himself more immediately 
to the imcigination, with the design of interesting or plea* 
sing his readers. Here the nature of taste, which directs 
in what is addressed to the imagination, is explained} 
the proper objects of its attention in a hterary work are 
pointed out, and seme directions given, to aid in the cul- 
tivation of a gocNl taste. Skill in the use of language is 
next made the object of attention, so far as this is neces- 
sary for the accurate and perspicuous conveyance of the 
thou^ts. In the remaining part of the work, the quali* 
ties of a good style are enumerated, and the dilOTerent 
circuinstances on wMch they depend, are mentioned* 
Through the wiiole work the inductive method is observ- 
ed as far as practicable. Examples are given, and rules 
and principles are inferred from these examples. To 
some chapters also many examples are subjoined, the 
analysis of which may exercise the skill of the learner, 
Qind make him familiar with the rules which stre stated. 

It will at once oiQCur, that in each of the particulars 
mentioned. Rhetoric is connected, in a greater or less 
degree, with other departments of instruction. The 
Grammarian gives us rules for the attainment of cor- 
rectness in the use of language ; and Logic informs us 
of the diferent modes of conducting an argument. The 
intellectual philosopher also explains to us the phenom- 
ena of mind, particularly of those emotions with which 
taste is connected. This connexion has been borne in 
mind, and hence it is, that on some parts comparatively 
little has been said, and that of a general nature. Other 
parts, which are thought to belong more appropriately 
to Rhetoric* have been more fully treated. 



CHAPTER I. 

OH THOUGHT AS THE FOUNDATION OF G06p WRITlNf . 

It is a received maxim, that to write well ive must 
think well. To think well, implies extf osive knowl- 
edge, and well disciplined intellectual powers. To 
tfaink well on any particular subjffct, implies, that we 
have a full knowledge of that subject, and are able to 
understand its relatioa to other subjects, and to reason 
upon it. 

In saying; that extensive knowledge is essential to the 
good writer, the word knowledge is meant to include 
both an acquaintance with the events and the opinions 
of the day, and with what is taught in ihe schools. 
That this knowledge is necessary to the good writer, 
may be inferred from the intimate connexion betweea 
the different objects of pur thoughts. It is impossible 
fpr a writer to state and explain his opinions on one 
subject, without shewing n knowledge of many others* 
And if in the communication of his opinions he en- 
deavours to illustrate and recommend them by the 
ornaments of style, the extent of hi^ knowledge will 
be ^hewn by his illustrations and allusions. Were it 
necessary to establish this \ ositum, it might be done 
by analysing a passage of some able ^firiter, and shew- 
ing, even from the words that he uses, the knowledgie 
which Its composition implies. 

He then who would become a good writer, must 
possess a rich fund of thoughts. The storehouse of 
2 
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'the mind must be well filled ; and he must have that 
eommand over bis treasures, which will enable him to 
bring forward y whenever the occasion may require, what 
has here been accumulated for future use. To make 
these acquisitions, is not the work of a month, or of a 
year. He, who would gain much knowledge, must 
acquire habits of diligence and attention. He must 
be always and everywhere a learner. Especially must 
he seek after a knowledge of facts, and distinct views 
of received opinions on important subjects. He will 
be mindful, that the extent of his knowledge will de- 
pend more on the manner of his readii.g, than on the 
' amount read, and on his attention to those facts which 
fall under his observation, more than on the number of 
these facts. 

In saying that the discipline of the mind is essential 
to the good writer, particular reference is had to the 
reasoning powers. In other words, the good writer 
must have sound sense. He must be able to examine 
subjects, and pursue a connected train of thought with 
power and correctness. That this is essential, may 
be inferred from the rank, which is held by the under- 
standing among the different faculties of the mind. A 
man may have invention, memory and imagination, 
but if he cannot reason accurately and wiih power, he 
will not interest and inform his readers, and thus ac- 
quire the reputation of a good writer. It is also well 
known, that many of the faults of style arise from ia- 
distinctness in the thoughts, and an inability to discern 
their relations to each other. Both o/ these causes of 
defects in writing, are removed by the discipline of the 
mind. 
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This improvement of the reasonhig powers, is the 
appropriate object of the study of the exact sciences. 
The ability to reason justly and ably, must be acquired 
by practice. There may be physical strength of mind 
as of bod}', but the strength of the giant will not avail 
him in rearing a stately edifice, unless his strength be 
combined with skill, and no better can the giant mind 
rear its structure without the guidance of skill, acquired 
either from instruction or practice. And where can 
this skill be better acquired than in the study of those 
sciences, which are made up of abstract reasonings, 
and which furnish instances of close and long continued 
trains of argumentation. Here all is pure reasoning. 
There is nothing to divert the attention, nothing to bia« 
the mind. It is an arena purposely designed to furnish 
exercise, which may strengthen the intellectual pow- 
ers. Hence the fondness for the exact sciences, which 
is ever felt by those who have excelled as sound rea* 
soners. And the student, who in the course of his 
education is called to confine his mind to lines and 
figures, and to toil in the wearisome study of the long 
and intricate solutions of Mathematical principles, i^ 
acquiring that discipline of the mind, which fits him to 
distinguish himself as the interesting writer. 

From these general remarks on what is essential to 
the good writer, I proceed to some observations on 
the selection and treatment of a particular subject. It 
is a direction of Horace, 

Sumite materiam vestris, qui scribitis, cequam 
Viribus.^ 

*lSxamine well, ye writers, weigh wilh care, 

What stilts your genius j what your strength caa bear.— FRANcrsr. 
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The meaning of this maxim evidently is, that we shoulct 
not attempt to write on subjects which are beyond the 
reach of our intellect, and to the treatment of which, 
from our habits of thotfght, we are not fitted. Rightly 
to understand and discuss some subjects, requires a 
previous knowledge and powers of reasonings which 
are not 'commonly possessed ; and where these neces- 
sary preparatory steps have not been taken, our labor 
must be in vain. 

The expression of Horace, as thus explained, should 
not discourage the scholar in his efforts to excel. The 
studenj, with his relaxed and enfeebled system, could 
not expect to vie with the hardy laborer in a trial of 
strength. But let him leave his study — let him inure 
himself to toil, and he may gradually acquire an equal 
hardiness of constitution, and strength of muscle. 
Neither should the scholar in the greenness of his pow- 
ers, attempt th )se feats, which he only can perforoi 
who is accustomed to strong mental exertion. Let 
him go on from strength to strength, exercise his pow- 
ers, and inure himself to toil, and by and by he will 
heave the stone, at which, in a more immature period, 
he would have tugged in vain. 

Having then selected a subject to the treatment of 
which his powers are adequate, the next business of 
the writer is to dwell upon his subject with persever- 
ing reflection. And here let him remember the im- 
portant injunction, JVever attempt to vrrite on any sub^ 
ject, until you fully understand it ^ The reason of this 
rule may be simply stated. We write to convey 
knowledge to others. But the attempt must be vain 
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and absurd, if we do not understand what we wish to 
convey* 

A habit of patient reflection should be enjoined, 
especially upon the young writer. Let him remember, 
that his danger Is from a slight and superficial ac- 
quaitUance with his subject, and not enter too hastily 
on its treatment. He sits down to reflect, and finds 
that be has some floating thoughts on what he intends 
to discuss. This is not enough. He must direct his 
thoughts to some definite object, and find out all that 
. may be made useful or advantageous to what he pro- 
poses to establish. Neither let him be discouraged, 
if difficulties offer themselves, and first efforts are vain. 
Often is it the casej that in the course of such investi- 
gations and patient examination of a subject, new 
views and valuable thoughts will present themselves. 
We make new discoveries. Our minds become filled 
witli the subject, and our thoughts flow forth in order 
and abundance. 

It is by thus carefully and patiently reflecting on his 
subject, that the writer prepares himself to read with 
advantage what has been written by others. Having 
his own veiws and opinions, which are the result of 
patient thought and thorough examination, he is en- 
abled to make comparisons between the opinions he 
has formed and those of other men. Wherein the 
opinions of others coincide with his own, he feels 
strengthened and snpported. Wherein they diflTer, he 
is led to a more careful examination, and thus the dan- 
ger of falling into error himself, and of leading others 

astray, is diminished. Often, also, in reading the 
2» 
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productions of others, some new views will be brought 
before the mind, or some aid derived for illustrating 
and enforcing what is designed to be communicated. 
In this way too the writer is less liable to be biassed 
by the authority of a name, and become the retailer 
of the opinions of other men. These remarks are de- 
signed to answer the enquiry, how far we ought to 
read what others have written on a subject before at- 
^ tempting to write ourselves. We should read, not so 
much with the design of furnishing our minds with 
ideas, as to test the value of our own thoughts, and re- 
ceive hints which may be dwelt upon, and thus suggest 
new views and thoughts. 

There can be no doubt, that the practice of most 
young writers is contrary to what is here recommended. 
Immediately upon selecting a subject on which to write, 
they read what others have written, and thus, instead 
of trusting to the resources of their own minds, they 
look to books, for their thoughts and opinions. The 
injurious effect of this habit is seen in the want of 
originality and vigor of thought, which, inlater pe- 
riods, characterises the efforts of these servile minds. 

The persevering thought, that has now been enjoin- 
ed, has done more towards enlightening and improv- 
ing men, than all the brilliant sallies and sudden e:fibrti& 
of genius. It is indeed this ability to think, joined 
with a favorable constitution of mind, which gives its 
possessor a cflaim to the name of genius. It is said, 
that when the great Newton was asked, how he was 
enabled to make tlie greatest discoveries that a mortal 
has ever communicated to his fellow men ; he aiir 
swered, by thinking. 
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When by patient reflection on a subject many aad 
valuable thoughts have been acquired, the attention 
should next be directed to their arrangement. A good 
method, or the right arrangement of the thoughts, is 
of vital importance to the successful communication 
of them to others. 

The first direction for the attainment of a good 
method, or the right arrangement of the thoughts, Is, 
to fix definitely in the mind the precise object in mete. 
•The writer should ask himself, What do I wish to es- 
tablish ? What is the point at which I aim } and when 
this is seen, it should never be lost slight of. The ne- 
cessity of this direction will at once be perceived. 
Unless the writer have some object, at which he aims, 
as the goal he would reach, he will ever be liable to go 
astray, lose himself and his readers. In this way also, 
he learns what importance to attach to every thought 
that is introduced, and determines from its bearing on 
the principal object of his discourse, the value of every 
part, and how long it should be dwelt upon. 

Having fixed definitely in the mind the precise ob- 
ject of discussion, the next part of the work of arrange- 
ment is to mark the outlines of the discourse, or in 
other words, to determine the grand divisions. In 
making this division, as has been already intimated, 
particular regard should be bad to the object in view, 
and it should be evident, ^that the division has been 
made in that manner, which may best aid the design 
of the writer. The division also should be natural, 
such as obviously suggests itself to the mind of the 
reader, and may be easily remembered. There should 
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also be a distinctness of the parts ; one part should not 
include another, but each should have its proper place 
and be of importance in that place, and all the parts 
well fitted together and united, should present a whole. 
To be able in this way *' to lookasubject into shape," 
is highly conducive to success as a writer. It results 
from a habit of consecutive thinking. Some men are 
constantly collecting and arranging their scattered 
thoughts. There is a principle of order in their minds, 
which is imparted to every subject on which they look. 
The forming of this habit is aided by the study of the 
exact sciences, as has already been mentioned. Much 
depends also upon practice, and upon reading the 
productions of those, who are wont to think with order 
and ability. 

The question may arise. Is it of importance dis* 
tinctly to state the plan which is pursued f Should 
there be the formal divisions of discourse f To this I 
answer, that in the treatment of intricate subjects, 
where there are many divisions, and where it is of im- 
portance, that the order and connexion of each part 
should be carefully observed, to state the divisions id 
the better course. But it is far from being always es-^ 
sential. Though we never should write without form- 
ing a distinct plan for our own use, yet it may often 
be best to let others gather this plan from reading our 
productions. The forming of a plan is a species of 
scaffolding to aid us in erecting the building. When 
the edifice is fiiiished, we may let the scafiblding fall. 

Having made the divisions of his subject, the next 
labor of the writer is to fill up the outlines thai have 
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« 

been marked out. The attention is now more imme- 
diately directed to each p^rt in succession, and what- 
ever can illustrate, establish and enforce these differ* 
ent parts, is brought to view. In the treatment of each 
of these divisions, as in the management of the whole 
subject, there should be method. Not an unnecessary 
thought or illustration should be introduced. Every 
remark should have its design in agreement with the 
grand object, and shouli effect this design. 

The following story of the Greek poet Menander, 
shews how large a part of the work of composition is 
d'lne, when the plan is well formed and digested. He 
was preparing a performance for some public occasion* 
When the time of its delivery drew nigh, he was ask- 
ed by one of his friends, if he had finished it. He 
answered, The work is done all hut making the verses. 

In ancient systems of Hhetoric, many rules are given 
to aid the writer in forming his plan ; but it is believ- 
ed that these rules are but of little va*ue. No direc- 
tions of general application ran be given. The plan 
must vary with the nature of the subject discussed. 
Each writer must be guided by his own judgment, and 
form his divisions with the particular objpct of his 
discourse in full view. 

Bui though no rules of general application can be 
given, the following remarks on this subject may be 
of service, t 

Whether a performance should have a formal in- 
troduction or not, must be determined by the good 
sense of the writer. In short essays, it is generally 
best to commence with a statement of the object in 
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view, and enter at once on its discussion. A huge 
portico before a small building always appears out of 
place. When an introduction is used, it should be 
striking and appropriate. First iippressious, it is uell 
known/ are important, and much skill may here be 
shewn. ' A happy turn of expression, or a well-timed 
allusion, may arrest the attention of readers and con^r 
ciliate their good will. Introductions should at least 
always be written with great care. Before the minds 
of readers become engaged in the discussion of the 
subject, their attention is at liberty to fix itself on the 
skill discovered in the choice of words, and in the 
modelling of the expression. 

Whether there be a formal introduction or not, the 
particular object of the writer should early be brought 
to view. It is not always necessary, that this object 
should bp stated in the form of a proposition. Often 
it is elegantly implied, or left to be inferred from the 
introductory remarks. Where however any doubt can 
exist as to the object proposed, or there is any danger 
that the reader may mistake the design of the writer, 
the precise object of discussion cannot be too distinct- 
ly and formally stated. In the plan, as in the expres- 
sion of the thoughts, elegance should always be sacri-* 
ficed to perspicuity. Half the controversies and dif- 
ferences of opinion among men, arise from their not 
distinctly understanding the questions, on which they 
write and converse. 

In the discussion of a subject, which is of an argu- 
mentative nature, the direction is generally given that 
the arguments should ris« in importanee. In thk 
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way the attention^ excited by novelty at first, may con- 
tinue to be heldy and a full and strong conviction left 
on the mind at the conclusion of the reasoning. This as 
a general riile may be observed, but the most obvious 
connexion between one argument and another, or some 
other cause, will often-require the skilful writer to de* 
part from it. 

If it beof importance, that the attention be arrested 
at first by a well written introduction, and sustained 
by well connected and increasingly important argu- 
ments, it will be readily allowed, that a happy con- 
clusion is no less desirable. . It is then that a decision 
is about, to be made, and the mind of the reader should 
be left impressed with a favorable opinion of the wri- 
ter, and with the justness and truth of what has been 
told him. Here then the writer should exert all his 
skill, and put forth all hi« powers. 

Transitions from one part of a discourse to another,;^ 
are also important objects of attention. The general 
direction is often given, that transitions be natural and 
easy. By this it is meant, that they be in agreement 
with the common modes of associating the thoughts. 
In argumentative writings, where the different parts 
are connected together by a common reference to 
some particular point, which they are designed to es- 
tablish, this common relationship will be sufficient to 
prevent the transition from one argument to another 
from appearing unnatural and abrupt. Still, as has 
been intimated, there may be skill shewn in the ar- 
rangement of the arguments, and one may happily 
appear to arise from another. But in those specie^s 
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of writing which are not argufflentative, mach skill 
may be shewn in the transition. With the design of 
exhibiting some happy instances of transitions, and 
thus shewing what is meant by their being natural and 
easy, 1 shall notice those in Goldsmith's TravelleTi 
to which these epithetb are often applied. His d^- 
cription .of Italy closes with the mention of its in- 
habitants, feeble and degraded, pleased with low de- 
lights and the spurts of children. The transition to 
the Swiss is thus made ; 

My soul turn from them ; — ^turn we to survey 
Where rougher climes a nobler race display. 

The principle on which the transition is here made, 
is that of contrast. And since the mind is oft«»n wont 
to look at objects as opposed to each other, it natur- 
ally, in this way, passes from the Italians to the Swiss. 
The transition from Switzerland to France is thus 
made ; 

Some sterner virtues o'er the mountain's breast 

May sit like falcons, cowering on the nest ; 

But all the gentler morals, such as play 

Through life's more cultured walks and charm the way. 

These far dispersed, on timorous pinions fly. 

To sport and flutter in a kinder sky. 

To kinder skies, where gentler manners reign, 
I turn — ^and France displays her bright domain. 

In this instance, the transition, like that before 
mentioned, depends in part on the principle of con- 
trast, but seems more immediately to rest on the acci- 
dental mention of the words kinder sky. Such acci- 
dental associations are frequent, especially in familiar 
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intercourse, and in the easy flow of the thoughts ; and 
thoagh they would not be approved in the grave dis- 
cui^sion of a subject, in a descriptive epistle, which is 
the nature of the production we are examining, they* 
strike us favorably. 

The next transition from France to Holland is also 
founded on contrast and need not be stated. 

The transition from Holland to Britain is in the fol^ 
lowing lines, 

— ' — how unlike their Belgic sires of old ! 
Rough, poor, content, ungovernably bold ; 
Waf in each breast, and freedom on each brow ; 
How m^Lch unlike the sons of Britain now. 
Fired at the sound my genius spreads her wing, 
.And flies where Britain courts the western spring. 

Here the principle of transition is that of resem- 
blance. The tracing of a relation of this kind between 
its thoughts, is a favorite employment of the mind. 
Hence this prinriple of resemblance is often made the 
ground of transitions, and such transitions always ap- 
pear natural and easy« 

The remarks on the treatment of a subject which 
have been made in tbii^ chapter, are general in their 
nature. That they may be fully understood, and their 
importance felt, the student should be led to see them 
exemplified in the productions of good writers. To 
aid in the application of them with this view, I shall 
now direct the attention to examples of several differ- 
ent kinds of writing, as the didactic, the argumenta- 
tive, the narrative arid the descriptive. 

The professed design of didactic writing is to con* 
3 
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yey instruction. This may be done in a preceptive 
manneri as when a superior gives his directions to 
those under his authority^ or in a persuasive manner,, 
when appeals are made to the good sense and feelings 
of those who are addressed. Great simplicity and 
clearness in the plan are essential to this kind of wri- 
ting. The attention of the reader should be distinctly 
fixed on the primary object of the writer ; he should 
be made fully to understand every part, to see its im- 
portance and connexion with the whole. In good 
examples of the preceptive kind, each part, though 
suggesting another^ is in itself separate and distinct, 
and the writer seeks rather to be fully understood,^han 
to assign the reasons of what be sajrs. la examples 
of didactic writing of the persuasive kind, the writer 
dwells longer on the different parts of his discourse, 
and at the same time that he is careful to be fully and 
rightly understood, he makes such statements and ap- 
peals as are suited to interest the feelings, convince 
the understanding, and influence the will of the reader. 

For an example of didactic writing of the precep- 
tive kind, let the attention of the student be directed 
to that part of the second lesson in the American First 
Class Book, which contains the advice of a father to 
his son ; and let him be required to give an abstract of 
what is there said, stating the object and the plan, and 
iilso noticing the transitions and manner of enlarging 
upon the different parts. Lessons 104 and 105 far- 
nish examples of persuasive didactic writing. Let 
these be examined in the same manner. 

As a model of what is here required of the studeBt> 
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the fallowing abstract and analysis of the 13th lesson, 
which is of the persuasive didactic kind, is given. 

The design of the writer is to enforce upon his 
readers the instability of objecU around hfni. With 
this view he directs the attention successively to those 
things, which seem to give the highest promise ef sta- 
bility. Such are !• The prominent parts of creation 
— ^the heavens and the earth, the mountains and the 
rocks. 2. The firmest works of man—- those stately 
monuments and buildings, which have been reared by 
human skill and power, and, as connected with them, 
those who reared and inhabited these works of art. 
3. The friends and fellow-beings around us, on whom 
we are prone to lean for support. 4. Our own exis- 
tence, which is dear to us, and which we desire should 
be permanent This is his plan. 

The transition from the works of nature to thoise of 
art, is founded on resefnbhince, and is easily made. 
The second transition irom the inhabitants of the world 
at a former period to those who now- dwell upon it, is 
an instance of 'contrast. The transition from our 
friends and fellow-beings as mortal and perishing 
to ourselves, alike frail, is that of resemblance; 
The manner of enlarging under the first head, is to 
enumerate different facts in proof of what is asserted. 
In the second part, where it is designed to shew the 
instability of works of art, the attention is directed to 
these works as they are seen in a state of decay, and 
then, on the prbciple ofcontrast, the perishing nature 
of these works and of their founders, is most fully shewn. 
In the third, the conviction of the transitory nature of 
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our friends is enforced, by directing the attention to 
circumstances^ which result from this fact. And in 
the fourth, that our own fading perishing nature may 
be feh, we are told to look back upon the past, from 
which we learn, that the time of our continuance has 
beeti short, and to look forward to the future,.when not 
only the places which have known us shall know us 
DO more, but we shall cease to live in the memory of 
our friends, and even the monumental stone shall no 
longer tell where we lie. 

In this production, then, there is unity of object, a 
good division, easy transitions, and happy amplifi-' 
cations of the different parts. 

Argumentative writings are addressed to the under- 
standing with the design of producing conviction. It 
must be obvious, that unity of design, with a clear 
statement of this design, and a distinct and full exhi- 
bition of every argument which is brought to bear up- 
on it, must be essential to the success of the writer. 
The transition from one argument to another may be 
abrupt without injury to the performance, since a com- 
mon relation to the main object of discourse, forms a 
chain which binds the different parts together. As 
to the enlargement, or amplification on different ar- 
guments, this must depend on their need of explana* 
tion, and their importance in relation to the general 
subject. 

The attention of tlie student may be directed to Les- 
sons .53, 54 and 55, as the best examples of argumen* 
tative writing found in the Class Book. 

It is the purpose of narrative writiags, to relate past 
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occurrencies. We are not to expect in writings of 
this kind the regular divisions of a discourse, as in di- 
dactic and argumentative productions. Still there 
will be some prominent or leading eVent, and the dif- 
ferent parts of the narrative will tend to exhibit it fully 
and clearly. These facts will be the circumstan* 
ces of the event, such as led to it, such as accompani- 
ed it, or such as follow from it ; and the writer will 
dwell upon them in proportion to their importance 
^ and. connexion with his main design. Occasional re- 
ij flections may also be made, and inferences drawn, 

If and whatever can illustrate, or throw an interest 
around the principal event, will be introduced. As to 

[ transitions, they will often depend on the order of oc- 
currencies in the succession of time, or as one occur- 
rence is accounted to be the cause of another. 

Lessons 21 and 66 afford examples of narrative 
writing, and may be examined by the student. 

In descriptive writing, it is the purpose of the writer 
to place before the view of his readers some object or 
scene^ In its design it nearly resembles both histori- 
cal and landscape painting, and there is a resem- 
blapce too in the particulars on which the successful 
exertion of each depends. A happy selection of cir- 
cumstances is of importance. A few prominent traits, 
well chosen, and strongly exhibited, will produce a 
much better effect, than the ennmeration of many par- 
ticulars. In this kind of writing, much is found which 
is designed to assist the distinctness of the mind's con- 
ception, and when the writer dwells on different parts, 

it is' with this purpose. The transitions, as in the iur- 

3* 
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gamentative manner of writing, are often abrupt, and 
it is thought sufficient connexion, that the different 
parts tend to the same end. The narrative and descrip- 
tive are often found united. 

As examples of descriptive writing, Lessons 1 9 and 
156 may be mentioned* 



CHAPTER H. 

ON TASTE. 

Were men simply intellectual beings, and were it 
the only design of the writer to convey instruction to 
bis readers, what has been said in the preceding 
chapter would be all that is required, preparatory to 
the consideration of the qualities of a good style. 
But men have imagination, and are susceptible 
of emotions ; and it is often the purpose of the wri- 
ter, to cause the imagination to be exercised, and 
emotions of various kinds to be excited. To give 
pleasure in this way, may be the immediate object 
of the writer, or he may seek to please his readers^ 
merely to arrest their attention, increase the dis- 
tinctness of their views, and favorably incline them to 
the reception of the opinions he communicates. 

From this statement, the definite object of this and 
the following chapter may be learnt. It is to aid in 
judging of whatever is thus addressed to the imagina- 
tion in connexion with certain emotions of which men . 
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dre susceptible^ To direct in all that thus pertains to 
the imagination and these emotions, is regarded as the 
office of Taste* Hence the nature of taste in gener« 
al will first be considered. This will be followed by 
some account of what is implied by a literary taste, 
including an enumeration of those different proper- 
ties in a literary production which are objects of its 
attention, with such remarks and directions as may 
aid in its acquisition and improvement. 

Taste may be defined as judgment of what is fitted 
to excite emotions of beauty, grandeur and sublimity, 
founded on the experience of past emotions. By 
judgment, as the word is here used, I mean the de- 
termining of the fitness of particular causes for pro- 
ducing certain effects. The chemist would produce 
a mixture having certain properties, a certain degree 
of hardness, a required colour or taste. With this 
view he unites several simples, and in selecting the 
simples that are to be united together for produ<:4ng 
thejrequired mixture, and in determining the quantity 
of each to be used, there is judgment. In the same 
manner, where tasle is exercised, there is a certain 
effect to be produced, and in determining the fitness of 
means for producing this efifect, there is judgment. 

For a full account of the emotions here mentioned, 
the student must be referred to the Philosophy of the 
Mind. But it is necessary, that a short statement of 
what is meant by them should here be given. 

If we' reflect on the difierent emotions, of which we 
9tre oonscioiis in the notice of actions and . objects 
dround us, we find that some of them are of a moral 
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nature, and we'speak of the attions which excite them 
as virtuoQs or viciousi Other emotions are included 
under what is called the passions, and we speak of 
the objects which excite them as objects of desire or 
aversion, of fear or remorse, or of some other passion; 
We think also of such objects as affecting our happi- 
ness. But distinct, both from emotions of a moral 
nature, and from those included under the passions, 
there is a third class, which is particularly referred to 
in the definition which has been given of taste, and 
these will now be exhibited. 

When the sun goes down in the west, the surround- 
ing clouds reflect to our view a rich variety of colours. 
We gaze on the splendid scene, and there >s a pleas- 
ant emotion excited in our minds. 

In reading the story of the two friends, Damon and 
Pythias, who were the objects of the cruelty of Diony- 
sius, we are struck with the closeness of their friend- 
ship ; and while we think on the fidelity of the re- 
turning friend, and on their mutual contest for de^lL 
a pleasing emotion rises in the mind. 

When examining Dr. Paley's reasoning in proof of 
the existence of the Deity, and observing how every 
part is brought to bear on the particular object in 
view, while one example after another gives additional 
strength to the argument, we admire the skill of the 
reasoner and the perfection of his work, and in view 
of this skill and this finished work, a grateful emotion 
arises in Uie mind. 

It will be observed in these examples, that the emo-< 
tion excited is not strong,— that it is of a grateful kindj 



and that it may continue for sometime. This is call** ! 
ed an emotion of beauty^ 

The traveller, when he stands on tlie banks of the 
IMississippi, and looks upon that noble river, flawing 
on with the power of collected waters, and bearing on 
its bosom the wealth of the surrounding region, stops 
to gaze on the scene before him, and regards it with 
admiration. 

Burke has given the following bioji^raphical notice 
of Howard, the celebrated philanthropist. 

'* He has visited all Europe, — not to survey the sump^ 
tuousness of palaces, or the stateliness of temples ; not 
to make accurate measurements of the remains of ancietit 
grandeur ; not to form a scale of the curiosity of modern 
art ; not to collect medals, or collate manuscripts ; — but 
to dive into the depths of dungeons ; to plunge into the 
infection of hospitals ; to survey the mansions of sorrow 
and pain ; to take the guage and dimensions of misery, 
depression and contempt ; to remember the forgotten, 
to attend to the neglected, to visit the forsaken, and to 
compare and collate .the distresses of all men in all coun- 
tries. His plan is original ; and it is as full of genius, 
as it is of humanity. It was a voyage of discovery, a 
circumnavigation of charity.'* 

No one can read this passage, and not feel a high 
degree of admiration in view of the devotedness and 
elevation of purpose it describes. 

When the orator stands up before collected thou- 
sands, and for an hoi^r sways them at his will by the 
powers of his eloquence, who in that vast i^lrong can 
regard the speaker before him} and feel no admiration 
of his genius. 
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The emotions eitcked in these and similar instances, 
have been called emotions of grandeur. They differ 
from those of beauty, as being more elevating and 
nnobling. 

Byron iii his description of a thunder storm In the 
Alps, has the following passage. 

•* Far along, 
From peak to peak, the rattling crags among. 
Leaps the live thunder I — not from one lone cloud, 
But every mountain now hath found a tongue ; • 

And Jura answers thr«>ugh her misty shroud. 
Back to the joyous Alps who call to her aloud.'* 

' Who in the midst of Alpine scenery could thus listen 
to the voice of the leaping thunder, and not start with 
strong emotion ? ' 

It is rielated in one of our biographies, that a fond 
mother, who stood by the bedside of her dying cbiki, 
exclaimed, when the spirit left its earthly abode, *^ I 
wish you joy my darling." No one can bring around 
himself the circumstances of tbis scene, and be un- 
moved in view of the christian faith and resignation it 
implies. 

We are told, that when Newton drew near to the 
elose of those calculations which confirmed his discov* 
ery of the laws, by which the planets are bound in 
their courses, he was so overwhelmed with emotion, 
that he could not proceed, and was obliged to ask the 
assistance of a friend. No one can think of the mighty 
intellectmil work that was then accomplished, and not 
feel, as he did, an overpowering emotion* 

To the emotions excited in these last mentioned 
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example&y is applied the epithet subliine. They are 
less permanent than those of grandeuri but more thril- 
liag and exalting. 

In these examples, the emotions which are excited 
do not arise either from a moral approbation of the ob- 
jects or actions as virtuous, or from a personal interest 
io them as affecting our happiness. How is it then 
that they are excited ? 

The answers to these enquiries have been numer- 
ous* Some have said, that there is a distinct sense, 
which enables the mind to discern in objects something 
which is iStted to excite emotions of this kind, and which 
is suited to this purpose,, in the same manner as the 
sense of hearing is suited to sounds. Others have at- 
tempted to resolve the whole into the principle- of the 
association of ideas, and have said, that in every in- 
stance where an emotion of the kind mentioned is ex- 
cited, some associated thoughts, connected with our 
happiness, are brought before the mind. In the second 
of the examples given, they would say, that the grate- 
ful emotion arises from the thought of our own past 
friendships, or of how much we should enjoy in the 
possession of a faithful friend. Others account for 
these emotions by'«referring them to what is called a 
primary law of our natures^ They say, that our Cre- 
ator has so formed us and adapted us to the world in 
which we live, that th^ view of certain objects and 
scenes is fitted to excite in the mind certain correspond- 
bg emotions. At the same time they aUow,»that much 
ioduence is to be ascribed to the principle of associa- 
tum* The last mentioned opinion is that of Brown, 
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and is the one now generally received. For a AiU 
explanation of it, the student is referred to his work on 
Intellectual Philosophy. It is enough for my present 
purpose, to have pointed out the class of emotions 
which comes under the cognizance of taste, and to 
have referred to some of the attempts to eiplain them. 

It wili be observed, that the examples which are 
given, are drawn Trom three different classes of objects, 
natural, morale and intellectual. But since, in the 
classification of emotions, as those of beauty , grandeu r 
and sublimity, we obviously refer to the emotions as 
they ekist in the mind, and not to the objects by which 
thfCyare excited, this diversity in the exciting objects is 
not regarded. Neither is it of importance, that these 
different classes: of emotions should here be separately 
considered. They are alike objects of the attention 
of taste, and the principles and rules, established in 
reference to one class, admit of application to the 
others. Hence the attention is principally directed 
to emotions of beauty, and emotions of each class are 
sometimes called emotions of taste. 

I return now to the definition of ta$;te. Every in- 
stance of judmneht implies knowledge of those sub- 
jects, on which it is exercised. 'Mfe chemist cannot 
form his mixture, that shal) po«ress certain required 
propertieSi without a knowledge of the properties 
of the several simples whickare ingredients. In 
those instances of judgment also, which are includ- 
ed under taste, there is in the same mannej knowledge 
implied ; but as this is the knowledge of emotions, 
and can be acquired only by experience, taste is said 
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to be fouQded on: the experience of past emotions. 

Though taste^ in the definition which bat now been 
explained, is called judgment, it is not meant, that in 
the exercise of taste, the mind is ordibarily oooseioos 
of deliberation, or of the balancing of reasons^ as in 
some other instances of judgment. It is true, that 
this deliberatioo may be rapidly passed throiigh in oU 
instances, and in some, as in the ease of the artist em-* 
ployed in designing and executing his work, there may 
be a consciousness of the process. BUt most fre- 
quently, judgment on objects of taste seems. to be 
passed instantaneously. As the result of past e%p^ 
rience of emotions, certain principles seem fixed in the 
raind, and where taste is called into eiercise, it is the 
immediate application of these principles to particular 
instances. The analogy is close between tbe exercise 
of taste in works of the fine arts, and of tas^e, as the 
word is literally applied to the sense of taste* Take 
{[>r example the cal3e of wiiies. The wine mercbaot 
is able at once to decide as to the quality of the wine 
presented to him, and to delect any foreign ingredient. 
He has acquired his ability to do this by/ his past cfxpe* 
rience, and be brings the results of this past expert^ 
ence, which seem tvi exist as cc rtatn fixed principles, 
to the particular instance in which his judgment is re^ 
quired. 

From the definition that has been given of taste, we 
may learn in what way sensibility is connected With its 
a;ttainment. By sensibility is meant a high dejgrecf of 
susceptibility of the emotiobs of bc^auty. And sitice 
taste is founded on the experience of these ein6ti<)ti^^ 

4 
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^Dsibility, as thus ^lefined, imist. aid in the formattoa 
erf* agood ta«te. It must be supposed^ that so far aS 
the emotions of beauty result from original tendeo- 
eies of the mifid lo He pleased in view of certain ob- 
jectSy tbey are in some degree common to all men in 
tbeii* earliest years. But it is a well known fact res- 
l^cting all our emotions, that if neglected^ tbey lose 
their strength, and if entiriely disregarded^ they will 
soon cease to be felt. On the contrary, they are 
strengthened by being regarded and cherished. Hence 
it is, that while ^ome men are susceptible of emotions 
of beauty in vi^w of objects and scenes around them, 
others, the circumstances of whose life have been dif* 
fereiit, look upon the same objects and scenes without 
any emotion of this nature. So far too as these emo- 
tions result from associated thoughts and feelings, 
there is equal cause of diversity between different in- 
dividuals. One,* from the scenes and events that have 
fallen under his observation, may have many associa- 
tions connected with a particular object, which anoth- 
er may have never formed. We may expect then, 
that to the former individual, those objects and scenes^ 
either in nature or art, will be constantly presenting 
themselves,, which will excite enactions of beauty. He 
will be cootinuiilly experiencing these emotions, and 
though this experience alone will not constitute a good 
taste, it is^to be regarded as the basis on which it is 
founded. That something more than this experience 
of an individual ia requisite, is evident from the fact, 
that some who have a great degree of sensibility, are 
very destitute of good taste. 
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Taste, then, as fpanded on the experience of past 
omotionB, does not rest so much on the experience of 
at) individua], as o^ the united experience of many. 
This brings to vieu^, what is called the standabo ov 
TASTE. It is the ca^, as we have seen, that from the 
peculiar circumstances of individuals, their original 
tendencies to emotions of beauty, may be perverted 
and blunted, or strengthened jand increased. The as- 
sociations also connected with the same ol^ectsand 
scenes, may be very different in diflSerent mindtf. From 
both of these causes, and from others not mentiooisd, 
the emotions, excited in the minds of different indi- 
viduals in the view of the same objects, will differ. 
But amidst all these diversities, there are some objects 
and scenes, which do uniformly excite emotions of 
beauty in the great majority of those, who have any 
degree of sensibility. And where there are cases of 
exception, some sufficient reason may generally •be as^ 
signed. The standard of taste, then, is the agreeing 
voice of such as are susceptible o( emotions of beau- 
ty, both 'of tliose who hare lived in past ages, and of 
those now existing. 

Hence we learn onp object and use of models of 
excellence in thefhie arts. It is principally by means 
of these, that we obtain a knowledge of the standard 
of taste, or rather they are the standard, since 
in them the decisions of men in different periods 
and portions of the world are found embodied. To 
illustrate this by an example, Iwiit refer to West's 
.painting of Christ in the exercise of the charities. We 
know, that thjs painting was universally adn^iired in 
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Gngtimd. It has been jregarded with like adioiratioii 
in this couDiry. All those^ who axe susceptible of eino* 
tions of beauty, have fek these emotions, when look- 
iflg upon ibis production of art. Here tlieo is found 
the united voice of men of the present age, and the ar* 
tifit knows, tliat so far as his productioa exhibits what 
excites einotiotts of beauty in this painting, it is hi 
agreement with the general opinion of men now lir- 
ing, or the standard of the taste of the age. Had tbi& 
picture existed through succeasive ages, and been um- 
formly admired, this would giv€ it higher authority^ 
and the art,tst, in conforming his work to it, would 
know, that what he produced, is in agreement with the 
opinions of men of 4iffienent ages of the world:. - H# 
might then hope, that bis work, being conformed to 
this general standard of taste, would please all meo> 
every where and of every age, who are susceptible of 
emotions of beauty, and whose minds are not under, 
the influence of some particular bias* In models of 
excellence in the fine arts, we have, then, jthe experi- 
ence of mankind respecting emotions of beauty ex- 
pressed, and in studying these models, the man of sen- 
sibility learns to correct any peculiar influence which 
cirpun? stances may have had. on his own emotions, and 
thus acquires a ta§te which ts in conformity with the 
geiM^ral standard of taste* 

But though the fqundation of taste is sensibility, and 
its cultivation is dependent on familiarity with models of 
excellence in the fine arts, it is also closely connected 
with the intellectual habits of individuals. This might 
be expected from the fact, that taste implies the e^er-* 
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due of a dUcriimnatiDg power ; since the individaal 
WiU bring tO.the judgfneBta, which be forms of what if 
fitted to excite einpttons of taste, the same intellectual 
habits and acqaisitioDS, which he brings to cases, 
where judgments are forioed on other subjects. It is 
in this way, that we may in part account for the di- 
versities of taste in different individuals. He whose 
mind is enriched with various knowledge, and whose 
intellectual powers have been strengthened and im- 
proved, and who is wont to take large and compre- 
hensive views, of subjects, will discover tiie greatness 
of his mind and^the liberality oi his views in his judg- 
ment of what is fitted to excite an emotion of taste. 
He whose attention has been restricted to philosophi- 
cal speculations, and who has been accustomed to rea- 
son with the precision of mathematical accuracy, will 
in like manner bring his habits of reasoning into sub- 
jects of taste, and will be less bold and more severe in 
hi^ judgment of what is fitted to excite emotions of this 

kind. 

Tastej as thus exf)lained, employs itself in judging 
both of the objects and scenes in Nature, and of works 
in the Pine Arts, and in both cases it determines as to 
the fitness of what is presented before it to produce 
emotions of beauty. Suppose several individuals, 
who are susceptible of emotiops of beauty, to be trav- 
elling through some region of our country which pre- 
sents a rich variety of na|ural scenery. One of them, 
in advance of the others, upon rising an eminence, is 
struck with the view opening before hira, and is led to 

ea^olaim as to the beauty of the prospect. The others, 

4* 
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upon coming up, are impressed 'm the same manner* 
They declare the scene b**fore them beautiful, and 
they unite in pronouncing him, who first pointed it 
out, a man.of taste. All that is meant by this express 
sion is, that the individual to whom it is applied, is 
able, from his experience of past emotions, to form a 
judgment respecting the fitness of objects to produce 
emotions of beauty, which is in agreen^eut with the 
general judgment of mankind. 

Suppose further, that these same individuals in the 
course of their journey, stop to examine a gallery of 
paintings. One of them, in looking round on the. dif- 
ferent pictures, selects 8 painting which he pronounces 
beautiful. The attention of the others being called to 
it, they express the same opinion, and again they unite 
in calling the individual who has pointed out the paint- 
ing, a man of taste. Here, as in the former case, all 
that is implied is, that the individual called a man of 
taste, is able to judge of the fitness of works of art to 
produce emotions of beauty. 

But let us now suppose, that instead of speaking of 
the individual who pointed out the painting to their 
notice, they are led to speak of the work itself, and to 
call it a work of taste. This might be said of a work 
of art, though not of a scene in nature ; for in this ex- 
pression, reference is evidently had to the artist by 
whom the work was executed, and we never think of 
the Creator as guided by taste in the work of crea- 
tion. All that is here implied also is, that the artist has 
shewn by the design and execution of his work, 
thai he is able to judge correctly as to the fitness of ob- 
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jecis and sceoes to produce emotions of beauty. Bot 
to shew more fully the nuture of taste, and to point 
out its connexion with the imagination, I shall here 
describe the manner in which it guides the artist in 
designing and executing his work ; and in doing 
this, I shall confine the attention to works in the art 
of Painting, since the mind conceives most easily and 
distinctly objects of sense. 

l^et us first suppose, that the scene or object repre- 
sented by the painter, is an exact imitation of some 
scene or object in nature. In this case, we might be 
pleased with the work, and say that it discovers good 
taste. We might be pleased, ' because tbe^original 
scene is one fitted to excite emotions of beauty, .and 
we might ascribe good taste to the painter, from his 
having selected a ^cene of this kind to be represent- 
ed. Besides, we might be gratified with the skill that 
is shewn in the execution of the work. Emotions of 
beauty might be excited in view of the closeness of 
the imitation, the justness of the colouring, and the 
truth of the perspective; and we might say, that taste 
has guided the artist in bis exhibition of what are usu- 
ally called secondary beauties of painting. 
^ But the most admired works in the art of painting \ 
are not exact imitations. They are the creations of \ , 
the painter, and have no archetype in nature. And it \ 
is in designing these original works, that the presence 
of taste is most needed, and her influence felt. 

With the purpose of shewing in what way taste 
guides the artist in designing his work, I shall here 
introduce an account given by Cicero, of the course 
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pursued by Zeo&isi when employed by the Crotoni^ 
ans to paint the picture of a beautiful female. The city 
of Crotonta was cetebirated for the beauty of its fe- 
males. 2«euxis requeHedi that those esteemed most 
beautiful might be assembled at tbesame place, Frooa 
these he selected five, whom he esteemed as excelliag 
m beauty^ and by combiniog in his picture the most 
striking traits of beauty id each of these five, he exe- 
cuted the task assigned to him. 

Now in the whole of this process, taste was evident- 
ly the guide of the artist. The selection of the Ave 
most beautiful virgins, the choice of the most beautifitl 
traits in each, are both instances of judgment, founded 
on the experience of past emotions. But this is only 
the preparation for his work. What has been thus se- 
lected must now be combined together, and so combin- 
ed, as to produce one harmonious eS*ect. Instead of 
an assemblage of beautiful limbs and features, an air 
and proportion must be giveu to the form, and a cast 
to the countenance. Here is exercise for the design- 
ing powers of the artist, and over this part of the work 
also taste must preside. Different modes of combina- 
tion present themselves before his " mind's eye" 
and of these different combinations, one is to be 
selected as most beautiful. The makmg of this se- 
lection is evideiUly an instance of judgment, and it is 
judgment, founded on the experience of past emo- 
tions of beauty. 2euxis was familiar with forms 
of beauty, and bad fixed in his mind those principles 
of judging, which enabled him to decide with readiness 
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aod corjrectoess. Hence, no doubt, bis celebrity as a 
painter of the female form. 

From this example, it may be learnt, bow it is, that 
the most admired productions of the painter are not 
exact representations of objects and scenes in nature* 
lu natural ol)|ects and scenes, that which is suited to 
excite emotions of beajuty, is mingled with objects of 
indifference and disgust. The artist, under the guid- 
ance of taste, collects together those scattered frag- 
ments of beauty, and combining them together in one 
view, with one harmonious effect, presents to us ob- 
jects and scen^s more beautiful than those which can 
be found in nature. 
I But it is by no mqans the case, that the artist is con- 
; fined to objects and scenes of nature for the materials 
of these new combinations. It is here that the office of 
imagination, and its connexion with taste, may be seen. 
' By this faculty of the naind, the objects oC past sensa- 
tions are modified and combined anew, and ino^es of 
objects and scenes, that exist only in this airy creation, 
rise up before our view. But while gazing on these vi- 
sionary things, the same grateful emotions of beauty 
are excited, as when the objects before us have more of 
reality. Hence, when the artist would represent to us 
a scene, which shall strongly excite omr emotions of 
beauty, he calls in imagination to his aid< She brings 
to his view a bright assemblage of forms of beauty. She 
presents them in different lights, combines and modi- 
fies them variously. And while these shifting scenes 
are flitting before him, he selects, under the guidance 
Qf taste, the most beautiful forms and happiest 4:ombi* 
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nations^ and fixes them on the canvass for our view. 

From these united efforts of imagination and taste, 
the artist presents to us models^ of excellence, superi- 
or to what can be found in thie works of nature, or in 
the productions of artists that have preceded him. By 
jthe efforts of genius, be is enabled to make such cooi- 
binations as others have never made, and taste, by ex- 
ercising itself in the study of these visions of the mind, 
reaches a degree of perfection, to which it never could 
have attained in the study of existing modeJs, or of the 
scenes of nature. But if imagir ation thiis assists in the 
cultivation and improvement of taste, taste in return re- 
pays the assistance of imagination by actbg as direct- 
or in the new creations which she forms. Imagina- 
tion might be furnished with a thousand different forms 
of beauty, as^ the materials of her work, and unit^ them 
in ten -thousand different combinations; but without 
taste to preside and direct, she could never reach that 
harmoniousness. of effect, that unity of expression, to 
which nature often attains. 

From-this analysis of the manner in which works 
in the fine arts are produced, may be learnt the assist- 
ance, which the artist must derive from the study of 
models of excellence in the arts. Here he sees pre- 
sented before him, the representations of those beauti* 
ful forms of nature, the knowledge of which, without 
this assistance, he could have obtained only by fre- 
quent and tedious processes of observation and anal- 
ysis. The beau ideal is delineated to bis view, and 
he forms his taste firom the contemplation of perfect 
forms of beauty, instead of those imperfect form^, 
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where beauty is mingled with deformity. He sees also 
the most happy combinati6as of these fonns. He has 
before him the results which others have made, and is 
thus plaeed in advance of those, who are not favour- 
ed with similar means of improvement. 

The mau, who is thus permitted \o form his taste 
iirom models of excellence around him, may be said to 
exist in a new creation. He lives, where the sun sheds 
a brighter day, where the clouds are skirted by more 
toilliant colours, and wh^e nature's carpet shows a 
richer green. Angelic forms are about him. He ev- 
er stands on some chosen spot, aiid*each new scene 
gives but a varied expression to the emotions of beau- 
ty that he feels. 

On the principles which have been stated in this 
chapter, the revolutions of taste may be easily ex- 
plained. As peculiar circumstances have their influ- 
ence on the tastes of different individuals, so the man- 
ners and customs and peculiar circumstances of dif- 
ferent ages exert their influence on the tastes of these 
ages. The power of these adventitious circumstan- 
ces is so great, that what in one age is esteemed and 
pronotiaced beautfful, in a succeeding age of more re- / 
fiqement, is regarded with disgust. Still it is true, 
that in this case, as in the diversities of the tastes of 
individuals, there are 3ome works of art, which rise 
superior to the influettce of these accidental causes, 
and, wherever they are known, excite emotions of 
beauty. 

I shall close this account of taste in general with a ^ 
sbort explanation of the qualities, which are most 
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frequently ascribed to it. These are three, Refiae'^ 
ment, Delicacy and Correctness. 

/ We speak of Refinement of taste in reference to dif- 
ferent' ages and different periods in the life of an in* 

/ dividual. It implies a progress, so that what is pleas* 
ing in one age, or in one period of life, is not so in 

[ another. The sculptured monument, which in the early 
ages of a country is regarded with admiration and call- 
ed beautiful, at a later period is unheeded, or consid* 
ered rude and unsightly. The pictures, which in oor 
childish years we ji^azed lipon with pleasure, at a more 
mature time of life are^passed by with neglect. This 
difference in the feelings with which the same object 
is regarded at different periods, is found connected 
with different advances that have be(/n made in knowl- 
edge, and in the cultivation and refinement of the in- 
tellectual powers. The emotion of pleasure, felt by 
the ignorant and half civilized man, when gazing on 
some rude monument, or unsightly picture, is of the 
same nature, as that felt by the man of knowledge and 
refinement, while viewing a finisbed work of sculp- 
ttire, or painting. But the latter has become habitu- 
^ ated to the exhibition of &kill in the worlds of art. He 
has become familiar with nxinuments and paintings, 
that are better in their design and execution^ than 
thos^ that have been seen by the former, and hence it 
is, that what at an earlier periott of life would have ex- 
cited emotions of beauty, is now disregarded. Re- 
fineraent in taste, then, denotes a progress in the 
knowledge nf what is excellent in works of art, and 
results from the study of models of excellence. 
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delicacy of taste implies a quick and nice percep- ' 
tioQ of whatever is 6tted to excite emotions of beau- 
ty. He who possesses it will detect beauties both of 
design and execution, which pass unnoticed by com- 
mon men ; and when others pronounce a scene beau- 
tiful from the general effect on their minds, he will 
discover and point out all that tends to the produc- 
tion of this effect. This quntity of taste results from 
a habit of careful and minute observation, joined with 
a strong susceptibility of emotions of beauty. It is ' 
also most frequfHitly found in connexion with a mor- 
al purity of feeling, and in its common acceptatioHj • 
is sometimes used as opposed to what is indelicate. 

Corr^tness of taste, evidently refers to an agree- 
ment with socae standard. What this standard is has 
been already shewn. It is the agreeing voice of those, 
^ho from their experience of past emotions, are able 
to form a judgment on what is fitted to excite emo- 
tions of beauty. He, then, who has correctness of 
taste, feels and judges, in reference to objects which 
come under the cognizance of taste, in agreement 
with the only true standard of taste. 

It will at once be seen, that in the preceding ac^ 
count of taste, the word is used in a sense, different 
from that often applied to it in its common accepta- 
tion. We speak of a taste for some particular occu- 
pation, for some amusement or study, when all that 
is meant to be expressed is, that there is a fondness, 
or inclination of the mind, for the pursuit, and the 
word fondness or inclination would better convey our 
meaning. It must be obvious to all, that the rhetori- 
cal use of the word is quite different, 5 
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The definition here given of taste, is also different- 
from that found in Blair's Lectures on Rhetoric, 
which, as a text-book, is in most frequent use. He 
1 defines taste to be the power of receiving pleasure or 
pain from the beauties or deformities of nature and 
> art. The definition which has been given of it in 
1 this chapter, makes it more of a discriminating prin- 
ciple. It implies, that the man of taste is able to dis- 
cern what in nature and art is fitted to excite this 
feeling of pleasure and pain, while the power of re- 
ceiving this pleasure is called sensibility. It is a well 
! known fact, which is in direct opposition to the defi- 
nition given by Dr. Blair, that as the taste of an indi- 
. vidual becomes more refined and perfect, bis power 
-' of receiving pleasure or pain froni the beauties and 
deformities of nature and art is diminished, or, in oth- 
er words, his sensibility is less. 

Neither is it the case, that in all instances where 
the word taste is used, reference is had to the standard, 
which has been stated in this chapter to be the true 
standard of tasie« A man is sometimes called a man 
of taste, when his judgment extends no farther than 

* 

to a decision, whet her in any particular production, 
or performance, the rules of the art have been obser- 
ved. This may be illustrated in the case of an epic 
poem. Aristotle has fully and with precision laid 
down the rules, according to which this species of 
writing should be composed, deriving them from Ho- 
mer, the great master of the art. It is evident, that 
one, who has made himself familiar with these rules, 
may sit in judgment on the iBneid of Virgil, and the 
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Paradise Lost of Milton. With bis lino and his com- 
pass, he may take the dimensions of an Epic Poem, 
as readily and easily as of a building. In fact, he 
does nothing more than apply to the work he exam- 
ines, the measures which have been taken from some 
other work that has been admired, and in this way 
decide as to the merits of the poem. This is the Iow-> 
est kind of criticism, and. he^ who exercises it, may be 
called a man of technical taste. 

T 

It is also sometimes the case, that the productions 
of some admired author, or artist, are the standard, 
to which all attempts of the same nature must be 
brought. The admirer of Byron, whose mind is fill- 
ed with his delightful horrors, and who is wont to ad- 
mire his master-strokes of passion, in examining the 
producti<iips of other poets, will pronounce on their 
excellence, from their comparative effect on his own 
mind, and will approve or condemn, as they agree 
with those of this great master of the art. This 
may be distinguished as the taste of comparison. It 
is often found among those, who devote their time 
to visiting galleries of paintings, and other collections 
of works in the fine arts. This kind of tast^ is a 
source of enjoyment to its possessor, and is often 
found united with merit as an author or artist. Some 
men succeed better, when they take the taste of an- 
other for their guide, than when they rely on their 
own.^" Vdles eum suo ingenio diocissej alieno jjudi- 



* You coiiimeiid the geoiui of the writer, but prefer, that it should be 
l^ided b^ another's ^ste, rather than by his own. 
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Bat the man of taste, in the true use of the word^ 
does not, like the mere critic of technical skill, only ap-- 
ply the rules of his art. Neither, in forming his deci^ 
^ions, does he bring every object of which he judges, 
to some favourite standard of excellence. Truth and 
nature are the models which he h;is studied, and he has 
found them alike in the objects of creation around him, 
in the scenes of real life, and in (he creations of genius. 
Like Numa of old, he has his Cgeria in the woods, and 
after holding high converse with this mysterious re* 
vealer of the secrets of nature, he comes forth to the 
world,. and discloses, as if by inspiration, the principles 
of the empire of taste, and the Liwsof her dominion. 
To him belongs the prophetic eye of taste. He can not 
only decide with 'correctness on the scene spread out 
'before him, but surveying the visions of his ^p^n mind, 
the scenes that exist only in the. world of imagination, 
he can anticipate with unerring certainty their beauty 
and ejSect. There is also an unchanging uniformity in 
the decisions of philosophical taste. On this principle 
Quinctilian has said, " llh seprofecisse sciat, cui Cice^ 
ro valdeplacebit.^^* On this principle, Ho.mer, and 
yirgil, and Demosthenes, and Cicero have been ad- 
mired, wherever they have been known. Here also is 
the only foundation of hope to the aspirant after lite-- 
rary immprtality% 

.The Fine Arts are so closely connected with the 
subject of taste, that I subjoin to this chapter a short 
account of what is meant by them. 



* Whoever can discern the excellencies of Cicero, may hence learn, 
that be has himself made proficiency as an orator. 
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The Fine, Elegant, or Polite Arts, for these epi- 
thets are synon^'Orious, are so called in distinction from 
the Useful Arts. The former are designed to please ; 
the latter aim at the supply of human wants. It is true, 
that works in the nseful arts may be so constructed as 
to please, at the same time that they subserve our ne- 
cessities. And on the other hand, works that please, 
and that are designed to please, may be useful. Hence 
it may be difficult in regard to some productions in 
the arts, to say to which they belong, the Useful, or 
the Elegant ; still there is ground for the distinction 
that has been made, and according to the design, to 
please, or to be useful, we say that some arts are ele- 
gant, and others useful. 

Of the Fine Arts, some are imitative, and others 
symbolical. Some exhibit an exart repr'^sentation of 
the object or scene they would present before the 
mind ; such are Painting and Sculpture. These are 
called imitative fine arts. Others make nse of signs 
which have been agreed upon among men for the 
representation of objects j such are Music and Poet- 
ry. These, in distinction from the former, may be 
called symbolical fine arts. 

It has been stated, that the design of works in the 
fine arts is to please. This may be effected in two 
different ways. The object or scene brought be- 
fore the mind, may be such as is suited to excite 
grateful emotions, or the mind may be )ileased with 
the skill that is shewn in the execution of the work. 
In the former case, when the object or scene repre- 
sented has no original in nature, but is a creation of 

6* 
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the artist's mind, Vfhile we regard the object of the 
work, aad notice bow the difierent parts of it tend to 
the promotion of this object^ we are said to observe 
the primary beauties, or the beauties of design. But 
whether the scene or object represented be an ex- 
act copy of some original in nature^ or a creation of 
the artist's mind, if the attention be directed only to 
the skill shewn In the execution of the work, we are 
said to observe secondary beauties, or the beauties of 
execution* 

The art of writing or composition, whether .elegant 
or useful, is one of the symbolical arts. There is no 
exact imitation of what is designed to be brought be- 
fore the mind, but objects and scenes are represented 
by words as symbols. This must evidently increase 
the difficulty of the artist, or writer ; for though he 
may have in his own mind distinct views of what is fit- 
ted to 'excite emotions of taste, and may connect these 
views with the signs which he uses, yet, if the reader 
do not attach the same views to the signs used, they 
will fail to excite in his mind the emotions designed 
to be produced. Much then will depend upon the skill 
with which these signs are t|sed, and hence it is, that 
in literary productions so much attention is^paid with 
the design of pleasing, to the execution of the work» 

We may Here also see a reason, why the beauties of 
design in literary productions may be said to be ad*> 
dressed to the imagination of the readers. As we faaye 
seen in the last chapter, it is by the aid of the imagi- 
nation that the artist is able to design those objects 
and scenes which are the creations of his own mind« 
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When these creations have been formed, they are rep- 
resented by the signs that are used. No^ it is obvi* 
ously the imagination of the reader which must inters 
pfet these signs. They are designed to set his imagi* 
nation in exercise, and to cause, it to present before 
the mind an object or scene similar to that which the 
writer had in his view when using these signs ; and 
if the reader have no powers of imagination, the at- 
tempt of the writer to. place before him a scene fitted 
to excite emotions of pleasure, will be vain* 



CHAPTER III. 

ON THE NATURE AND OBJECTS OF A LITERARY TASTE. 

Literature, as the word is most extensively used, in-^ 
eludes whatever is committed to letters. In this sense 
of the term we sometimes speak of the literature of an 
age, and say, perhaps, that it is of a scientific kind. 
But a more appropriate use of the term may be learnt 
from considering it in a degree opposed to science. 
Used in this manner, it is evidently designed to in- 
clude certain classes of writing, and may be still fur- 
ther considered as extending to the style of every class. 
Thus it would be said, that Poetry in its various 
branches, and fictitious writing in prose, whether of 
the narrative or descriptive kind, are included under 
the literature of a nation. We should say also^ that 
Historical,' Biographical, Epistolary and Essay wri- 
ting, are included under the same head. We: might 
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also speak of a philosophical treatise as a literary pro-* 
duction, viewing it simply in relation to its style. This 
distinction between science and literature evidently has 
its foundation in the mann'er in which the work of a 
writer is regarded. If viewed as designed to elucidate 
and establish principles in any branch of- knowledge, 
and to give exercise to th^ reasoning powers, it is sci« 
ence. But if regarded simply as the record of knowl- 
edge, iDr a mode of exhibiting objects and scenes to the 
mind, it is literature. 

From this definition of literature, the nature and 
office of a literary taste may be seen. As taste in gen- 
eral has been defined, judgment of what is fitted to 
excite emotions of beauty^ grandeur and sublimity, 
founded on the experience of past emotions ; so a lit- 
erary taste may be defined, as judgment of whatever 
of a literary nature is designed to produce emotions 
of beauty, grandeur and sublimity, founded on the ex- 
perience of past emotiuns. Now we have seen, that 
writings of any class, when regarded as records of 
knowledge, or modes of exhibiting objects and scenes 
to the mind, are included under the head of litera- 
ture Evidently then, whatever fitted to excite emo- 
tions of beauty, grandeur or sublimity, is found in 
this mode of recording knowledge, and exhibiting ob- 
jects nnd scenes, will receive the attention of a litera- 
ry taste, and this, whether these writings are ulti- 
mately designed to give pleasure or instruction. 

What has here been said, is evidently in agree- 
"nnent vith the distinction which is made between dif- 
ferent kmds of taste, according as a judgment is pass« 
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ed on works in the different fine arts. The same ob* 
ject or scene might be represented by the writer and 
painter, and thoogh in judging of this object or scene 
as one fitted to excite an emotion of beauty, we 
should call the judgment, which is passed, taste ; yet 
it would be only in judging of the object or scene, as 
represented by the writer or the painter, that we 
should speak of a literary taste or of a taste for paint- 
ing. That this distinction may be more clearly seen, 
and the foundation on which it , rests more fully un-' 
derstood, some illustrations will be given. - 

The Sketch Book of Irving, is made up of narra- 
tives and descriptions of objects and scenes for the 
most part fictitious. How far is this work, and are^ 
others of a similar kind, objects of the attention of a 
literary taste f It will at once be said,''that since it is 
the ultimate design of the wrker .to exhibit what is 
fitted to excite emotions of beauty, it is taste which 
must judge of what is presented with this view. But 
if should be remembered, that taste as thus exercis- 
ed is not Hterary taste. So far, the Sketch Book re- 
sembles a collection of paintings, which represent ob- 
jects and scenes fitted to Qxcite emotions of beauty, 
and there is no more propriety in speaking of the 
judgment passed on what is thus represented by let- 
ters as literary taste, than in calling the judgme# of 
the same scenes and objects when represented by the 
painter, literary taste. But let the attention be direct- 
ed to the mode of exhibiting these objects and scenes, 
as they are brought before our view in the Sketch 
Book, and here is opportunity for the exercise of a 
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literary taste. And since it is a principal design of 
works of this class, to excite emotions of beauty by 
the mode of exhibiting what is presented before the 
view of the readers, such productions become in vl 
high degree objects of the attention of a literary taste. 

Let now the same inquiry be made respecting the 
Biography of Pisher Ames by president Kirkland. 
The ultimate design of this work is to give us knowl- 
edge, to inform us of the events in the life and of the 
character of an illustrious individual. No one will 
pretend, that it is the province of literary taste to 
judge of the fidelity with which the account is given, 
whether it places before us a just view of the individ- 
ual described. But though the ultimate design of 
this work i3 to convey knowledge, it is still the pur- 
pose of the i^riter, to convey this knowledge in a 
manner which may afford pleasure to the reader. 
Hence the illustratious-and allusions that he introdu- 
ces, and the various ornaments of his style. From this 
example then we learn, how far works of this class, 
and others similar in their nature, come under the 
cognizance of literary taste* Though they convey 
knowledge, it is in a manner designed to excite emo- 
tions of beauty, and of their success in these attempts 
to afford pleasure, literary taste must judge. 

T§e proposed inquiry might be extended to wri- 
tings of la philosophical kind. In some of these, as in 
Brown's Philosophy of the Human Mind, there is 
much for the exercise of a literary taste. In others, 
as in Lockers Essay t>n the Human Understanding, 
there is comparatively little. The conveying of his 
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thoaglits by letters is with the latter an useful art, and 
there is no attem))t to make use of it with the design 
qf ^ving pleasure, distinct from the conveyance of 
valuable knowledge. 

If the account, which has now been given of lite* 
rary taste in distinction from taste in general, be cor* 
rect, it may be seen, what, with the view of the im- 
provement of a literary taste, should be objects of at- 
tention in works on Rhetoric. Such evidently are all 
attempts of the writer to represent objects in a man<^ 
ner suited to excite emotions of taste, including illus- 
trations, allusions, and the various ornaments of style. 
In the remaining part of this chapter, therefore, the 
nature of all attempts of this kind will be coiisidered, 
and such directions and cautions given, as may aid in 
their correct use, and consequently t^d to the im- 
provement of a literary taste. 

The attempts to please which are here referred to, 
are founded on different principles in the nature of 
man. It will therefore be of advantage, before en- 
tering on the examination of these attempts, to state 
the most prominent of these principles, and these are 
inferred from the following examples of description. 

Example 1. The following description of the rising 
sun is taken from one of Gray's Letters. ^ 

I set out one morning before five o'clock, the moon 
flhining through a dark and misty autumnal air, and got 
to the sea-coast, tiiAe to be at the sun's levee. I saw the 
clouds and dark vapours open gradually to the right and 
left, rolling over one another in great smoky wreaths, 
and the tide (as it flowed in on the sands) first whiten- 
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ing, and then slightly tinged with gold and blue, and all 
at once a little line of insufferable brightness,^ that be- 
fore I can write these five words is grown to half an offb, 
and now to a whole' one too glorious to be distinctly seen. 

This is intended to be an exact representatidn of 
a scene in nature. The writer in looking upon the 
original had felt emotions of grandeur) and he sought 
to give such a representation of it, as might excite 
simitar emotions in the mind of his friend, to whom 
this letter was addressed. Should it now be asked, 
on what principle in the nature of man does the rep- 
resentation of this scene excite an emotion of gran- 
deur, it may be answered, on the origitial tendency 
of the mind to be pleased in view of certain objects 
and .scenes. The same also is true in reference to 
those representations, which are fitted to excite emo- 
tions of beauty or sublimity. From this statement 
then we may learn, that all illustrations, allusions, or 
ornaments of stvie of any kind, which bring up be- 
fore the mind such objects and scenes, as the mind 
from an original tendency regards with an emotion of 
beauty, grandeur or sublimity, will, if rightly intro- 
duced, be grateful. 

Example 2. The following descripiion of Spring is 
from the Sketch Book. 

It was inspiring and animating to witness the first 
awakening of Spring ; to feel its warm bresith stealing 
over the senses ; to see the moist ipellow earth begin- 
ning to put forth the green sprout and tender blade ; and 
the trees and shrubs, in their reviving tints and burst- 
ing buds, giving promise of returning foliage and flow- 
er. The eold snow-drop, that Uttle borderer on the skirts 
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of winter, was to be seen with its chaste white blossoms 
in the small gardens before the cottages. The bleating 
of the new-bom lambs was faintly heard from the fields. 
The sparrow twittered about the thatched eaves and 
budding hedges ; the robin threw a livetier note into his 
late querulous vrintrj strain; and the lark, springing 
from the reeking bosom of the meadow, towered away 
into the fleecy cloud, pouring forth torrents of melody. 

This, like the preceding example, is a descriptioa 
of natural scenerv, b it i: is not like that a represen- 
tation of some particular sc«-ne. We are not to sup* 
pose, that the writer has stood on the favored spot, 
where all the circumstances here mentioned have 
come within his observation. It is a scene i^hich has 
DO ori^ioal in nature, and is a creation of the author's 
mind. Should it here be asked, why it is that what 
is thus represented is regarded with pleasure, it may 
be answered, partly because of the original tendency 
of tho mind to be pleased with the objects here 
brought before its view, and partly because these ob- 
jects are associated with thoughts and feelings that 
are grateful. This proneness of the mind to associate 
its ideas, may then be mentioned as a second princi- 
ple, on which attempts to please are founded. When- 
ever a writer can contrive by his mode of exhibiting 
objects, to throw around them on the principle of as- 
jBOciation, an interest which they do not in themselves 
possess, it is an attempt, which if rightly made, good 
literary taste will approve. 

Example 3. The following description of the affik- 
•ous merchant is from Shakspeare» ^ 

The wind cooling my broth, 

6 
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Would blow- me to an ague, wh^n I thought 
What harm a wind too great might do at sea. 
I should not see the sandy hour glass run, 
But I should think of shallows and of flats, 
And see my wealthy Andrew docked in sand, 
• YaiUng her high top lower than her ribs, 
To kiss her burial. Should I go to church» 
And see the holy edifice of stone, 
And not bethink me straight of dangerous rocks f 
Which touching my gentle vessel's side, 
Would^catter all the spices to the stream, 
Enrobe the roaring waters with my silks, 
And in a word, but now worth this, 
And now worth nothing. 

The state of feeling here exhibited is not one fitted 
to excite emotions of beauty or sublimity, either from 
any original tendencies of the mind, or from any as- 
sociated ihoufshts or feelings. Still the description 
pleases us. Upon enquiring for the reason of the 
pleasure which is given to us, we learn, that it is be- 
cause the mind is gratified with ^ proneness to trace out 
nnexpected" resemblances. The discovery of unlock- 
ed for relations between objects, especially of the re- 
flation of resemblance, is ever grateful. Here then 
is a new principle on which attempts to please are 
founded. Whenever a writer, in the communication 
of his thoughts, or in his representation of objects, 
leads the mind to trace out unexpected relations, it is 
an attempt on his part to please, which, if rightly in- 
troduced, is approved by literary taste. 

Example 4. The following description of Care is 
firom Cowper's imitation of Horace. 
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Care follows hard, and soon overtakes 
The well rigged ship, the warlike steed ; 

Her destined quarry ne'er forsakes, • 
Not the wind flies with half the speed. 

This example is introduced to bring to view an- 
other principle, to which the writer often adresses 
himself with the design of exciting an emotion of 
taste. The principle referred to is the fondness for 
life and animated objects, in preference to those which 
are inanimate. It is to qualify this fondness, that the 
writer here represents that which has existence only in 
the mind, as having the properties and exhibiting the 
actions of a real and animated being. From this ex- 
ample then, the inference may be drawn, that a writer 
may often give pleasure to his readers, in a manner 
approved by literary taste, when in the conveyance of 
bis thoughts, or in his representation of objects, he 
gives to inanimate objects, or sued as have an exist- 
ence only in the mind, the properties of animated be- 
ings. 

Example 5.. The following description of the riv- 
ers and forests of America is from the Forest Sanctu- 
ary. 

Mighty rivers ! ye that meet the main 

As deep meets deep ; and forests, whose dim shade 

The flood's voice and the wind's by spells pervade. 

The* objects here descinbed are such as are fitted 
to excite an emotion of grandeur. But it is believed, 
that much of the admiration felt in reading this short 
description, arises from the manner in which the ob- 
jects are represented. Bat few circumstances are 
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selected, and these are such as are most prominent. 
The writer, like an able painter, effects his digect by 
a'few bold strokes. Here then is another principle 
on which attempts to excite emotions of taste are of- 
4en founded, and the writer, who by bis illustrations 
or allusions, or by any manner of representing objects, 
places before his readers distinct and striking views 
of what he communicates, may hope in this wa^' to 
g've pleasure, and receive the approbation of literary 
taste. 

Example 6. The following descrrplioa of a coun- 
try inn is from Goldsmith's Deserted Village. 

Imagination fondly stoops to trace 
The parlour splendours of that festive place ; 
The white washed wall» the nicely sanded floor, 
The varnished elock that ticjied behind the door ; 
The chesty contrived a double debt to pay, 
A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day ; 
The pictures placed for ornament and use, 
The twelve good rules, the royal game of goose ; 
The hearth, except when winter chilled the day. 
With aspin boughs\ and flowers and fennel gay ; 
While broken teacups, wisely kept for show, 
' Ranged o'er the chimney, glistened in a row* 

In examining this description, the mind is struck 
with the fitness of the several parts. In the selection 
of circumstances, there is an evident reference to the 
character of the beholder. He is a roan of refinement, 
and his imagination " «^oop« to trace — the parlour 
splendours of this festive place." Hence too the men- 
tion of the " white washed wall,"— the " nicely sand- 
ed floor," — ^the " varnished clock," — ^the <* tea cups 
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kept for show/' There, is also a consistency lo the 
^hole picture. Ail the parts are in agreement with 
each other, and tend to the design of the writer. Bat 
besides this fitness and agreement of the several parts, 
there is a justness and truth in the scene itself, wheth* 
er real or imaginary, which commends the descrip* 
tion to the mind of every one. 

This example then brings to view another princi* 
pie in the nature of man, on which attempts to please 
are founded. It is an approbation of what is often call- 
ed a fitness of things, or a truth to nature. And wher- 
ever the skill and ingenuity of the writer enable bim 
to convey his thoughts and views, in a manner which 
exhibits to a high degree this fitness and truth, he may 
hope to excite an emotion of beauty, and to receive 
the'approbation of a refined literary taste. 

In looking back on the examples of description 
that have been stated, it will be seen, that the at- 
tempts of writers to excite emotions of taste by the 
manner in which they convey their thoughts and rep- 
resent objects, are founded on the following principles 
in tlje nature of man-T^an original tendency of the 
mind to regard certain objects and scenes with emo- 
tions of beauty, grandeur aTid sublimity— ^associated 
thoughts and feelings-^a fondness of the mind for tra- 
cing unexpected relatibns between the objects of its 
thoughts, especially the relation of reserablance-^a 
proneness to be pleased with life ami animated beings 
in preference to inanimate object&jH^love of distinct- 
ness and vividness in our views7;«ran approbation of 
fitness in things, or of truth to nature. 

6* 
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Of the attempts to please founded on these princt-' 
ple9,. some are of more frequent occurrence than oth- 
ers. Sach are Similies, Metaphors, Alhisions, Per- 
sonifications, Apostrophes', Hyperboles, and some 
others. These therefore, with a view to the improre- 
ment of Kterary taste, will now be examined, I be-* 
gin with the Simile or formal Comparison, 
f' In the Simile or Formal Comparison the writer 
places two different objects before the mind, and tra- 
ces out the resemblance between them% The princi« 
pie on which this attempt to please is founded, is the 
fondness of the mind for discerning unexpected re- 
lations. But in many instances where the Compari- 
son is used, there is evidently a design to gratify oth- 
er prnpensitres of the mind. It may be the effect of 
the Comparison, to give distinctness and vividness to 
the view, or there may be a peculiar fitness in the il- 
lustration it afibrds. The object too, to which the re- 
semblance is traced, may be one suited to -excite emo- 
tions of beauty, grandeur or sublimity ; or it may be 
an object) with which thoughts and feelings that are 
grateful, are associated. That such is the nature of 
the Comparison may be learnt from the following ex- 
amples, in the examination of which such rules and 
cautions will be given, as may aid the writer in at- 
tempts of this kind to excite emotions of taste. 

Example 1. — The Allegro and Penseroso of Milton 
differ from ather poems, as ottar of roses differs from or* 
dinary rose water, the dose-packed essence, from the 
thin diluted mixture. 

This Comparisob is happily illustrative* It is de- 
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Bigoed to exhibit the superior excellence of the po- 
ems meDtioDed, in comparison with others ; and this 
design is fully answered. The object to which the 
resemblance iis traced, is one regarded with indiffer- 
ence, so that the pleasure we derive from the compari- 
son, separate from the skill discovered in the clear 
exhibition of the author's thought, results from our 
discovery of an unexpected resemblance. Suppose 
the writer had said, that these poems of Milton difier 
from other poems, as the essays of Bacon diffi?r from 
common Newspaper essays. This comJ3arison might 
have aided the understanding, but the man of taste 
does not regard it with the same pleasure, as he does 
that in the example as first stated. The resemblance 
between poems ^nd another class of literary produc- 
tions is so obvious, that the mind derives but little 
pleasure from having it pointed out to its view. 
Hence then we in/er the direction, that in Compari- 
sons the resemblance traced out should not be too ob- 
vious. 

Example 2. — ^The minds of the aged are like the 
tombs to which they are approaching ; where, though the 
brass and tjie marble remain, yet the inscriptions are ef- 
faced by time, and the imagery has mouldered away. 

This beautiful passage is introduced to shew, that 
it is a trait of a good Comparison, that the object, to 
which a resemblance is traced, be naturally suggest** 
cd. We say that the object is in this case suggested 
naturally, because the transition is easy from the 
minds of the aged to the tombs, to which they are ap^ 
proaching. The image brought to our view is in con- 
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sonance with the feelings, which the thought to be il- 
lustrated hsid excited. Suppose now, that the object 
of resemblance, instead of mouldering tombs, had 
been the canvass on which images had been drawn in 
faiing colours. This would have been illustrative, 
but what man of taste would not say, that the beauty 
of the Comparison is impaired. While then, as before 
stated, we guard against drawing our Comparisons 
f:om objects, to which the resemblance is too close, it 
should be remembered, that it heightens the beauty 
of tiie Comparison, to discover that the object is natu- 
rally suggested. This is but another form of the. di- 
rection, that the object of resemblance be suited to 
the subject and occasion. 

Example 3. — ^The style of Canning rs like the convex 
mirror, which scatters every ray of light which falls up- 
on it, and shines and sparkles in whatever position it is 
viewed ; that of Brougham is Uke the concave specu- 
lum, scattering no indiscriminate radiance, but having its 
light concentrated into one intense and tremendous fo- 
cus. 

Ii is one design of the Comparison to increase the 
distinctness of our views, and for this purpose the ob- 
ject of resemblance should always be more familiarly 
known, or such as to be more distinctly conceived by 
us, than the object to be illustrated. In the example 
given, an object of thon^^bt is compared to an object 
of sense, and since objects of sense are generally 
more distinct to the mind than objects of thought, the 
effect of the. comparison, is favourable. Hence, in 
good illustrative Comparisons it will generally be the 
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case, that when objects of thought and sense are 
brought to view, the former is illustrated by the latter, 
Iiv those exceptions to this principle which strike us 
&vourabiy, some reason may generally be assigned, 
as in the following example. Scott describing Loch 
Katrine says, 

The mountain shadows on her breast 

Were neither broken nor at rest ; 

In bright uncertainty they lie, 

Like future joys to fancy's eye. 

In this instance it may be said, that our conscious- 
ness pf the uncertainty of those future joys wbich 
fancy presents, is so strong, that our conceptions of the 
wavering of the mountain shadows on the lake, is aid- 
ed by the comparison. 

In determining whether an object be familiarly 
known, regard must be bad to those who are addres- 
sed. In a production on. a literary subject, addressed 
to literary men, it would be proper to bring to view 
objects of resemblance, which should not be referred to 
in writings addressed to children, or to the unlearned. 
The object of resemblance in the example we are now 
considering, is sufficiently familiar to all who are ca- 
pable of understanding the production in which it is 
found, and this is all that is required. 

^ ExABiPLE 4. — ^There are subjects which as little grow 
clearer by the comparison of many opinions in respect 
to them, as the waters of a turbid lake grow clearer, by 
being frequently dashed together ; when all that can be 
effected by the agitation is, to darken them the more. In 
such cases, the plan most prudent is, to let the waters 
restj^ before we attempt to discover what is at the bottom. 



i 
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This is what is called an analogical ComparisoB^ 
and if analysed, it will be found to contain- ati argu- 
ment from analogy. We alt know, that to discern 
what is at the bottom of troubled water, we must 
let it rest, and reasoning analogically, we are led 
to the conclusion, that by si^ering agitated ques- 
tions to rest, we may hope to discern truth at the 
bottom. Comparisons of this kind strike us forcibly, 
and no doubt part of the pleasure' we derive from 
them, arises from the ekill with which they are con- 
ducted. 

Example 5. — The poetry of Milton, exhibiting the 
mo^ sublime conceptions and elevated language, inter- 
mingled with passages of uncommon delicacy of thought 
and beauty of expression, reminds us of the miracles of 
Alpine scenery. Nooks and dells, beautiful as fairy land, 
are embosomed in its most rugged and gigantic^eleva- 
tions. The roses and myrtles bloom unchilled on the 
verge of the avalanche. 

This Comparison every man of taste will be 
ready to admire. It is happily illustrative. The ob- 
ject of resemblance is not too obvious, is familiarly 
known, is distinctly conceived and in the elevated state 
of mind, produced by the reading of Milton's works, 
is naturally suggested. But there are two traits of 
the Comparison, which are sometimes found, that 
have not yet been mentioned. The first is, that it 
brings before the mind an object or scene, which is 
fitted to excite an emotion of beauty, or grandeur, or 
sublimity. This must evidently increase our admi- 
ration of the Comparison ; for besides the pleasure d^« 
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rired from our discovery of skill and of an unexpect* 
ed resemblance, and from the increased distinctness 
of our view, we have that brought before the mind, 
which in itself, separate from all regard to the com* 
parison, is looked upon with pleasure. This is evi- 
dently the case in the example we are considering. 
Who can look upon the miracles of Alpine scenery, 
and feel no emotion of sublimity. The other trait of 
this comparison which 1 would mention, is the edect 
which it has in magnifying the thought that is illu6-' 
trated. In the example before us, the thought which 
is illustrated is noble, but how much is it elevated by 
the resemblance which is traced to a sublime 
in Nature. The word magnifying is used, bed 
whatever be the nature of the thought, its effect on the. 
mind is increased by the comparison. If the thought 
be of a tender nature, the comparison will cause the 
soft emotions to be more deeply felt, — if it be of a 
satirical or ridiculous kind, the comparison will be 
such as to give greater force to the shaft. With 
the view of more fully illustrating this magnifying 
quality of the Comparison, I introduce another exam- 
ple. It is from trving's description of the effect of the 
disappointment of wnmnn's love. . 

She is like some tender tree, the pride and beauty of 
the grove ; graceful in its form, bright in its foliage, but 
with the worm preying at its heart. We find it suddenly 
withering, when it should be most fresh and luxuriant* 
We see it drooping its branches to the earth, and shed- 
ding leaf by leaf; until, wasted and perished away, it 
falls even in the stillness of the forest ; and as we muse 
oYer the beautiful ruin) we strive in vain to recollect the 
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Mast or thunderbolt that could have smitten it with deeajr* 

In dwelling on the several circiitnstances mentioned 
in this Comparison, we discern a scene before us of the 
sain# nature as to its effect on the mind, as that to be 
illustrated ; and while we view it, our commiseration 
of th& wretchedness of disappointed love is increased. 
From these examples it has been inferred, I. That 
tlie resemblance bronght to view by the Comparisoo 
should not be too obvious. 2. That it should be nat- 
urally suggested, or such as is suited to the subject and 
occasion. 3. That the object to which the resem- 

" blance is traced shonid be one familiarly known. 
' jdi^ have seen also, that the vnlue 'of a Comparison 

• im^be increased, from' its implying an argument from 
analogy, — from it^ bringing before the mind an object 
or scene in itself fitted to excite an emotion of taste^ 
and from its h.eightening the effect of thnt which is il- 

. lustrated. From the consideration of the Formal' 
Comparison, I proceed to the Implied Comparison' €t. 
Metaphor. . i * .* 

Let us suppose, that a writer wishes to sb^w Ws \ 
readers, how soon the effect of sorrow on the minds 
of the young is done away. While this thought has 
possession of the mind, imagination bring<t ip to his 
view a young and vigorous tree, in the bark of which 
an incision has been made, but the wound, from the 
rapidity of the growth of the tree, is fast closing over. 
The resemblance between the thought in his mind 
and the object thus presented, his taste approves as 
illustrative and striking, and he wishes to place it be- 
fore the view of others. The most obvious method 
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<»f doing this is as follows. " As the wound made in the 
bark of ihe young and heakby tree, soon closes over, 
«o sorrows in t{ie minds of the young, are but of short 
duration." By this formal Comparison, the object of 
the writer would be eflfected. Hi* readers would 
perceive the resemblance, and their good taste 
would approve this attempt to aid the distinctness of 
their view. But let us suppose, that instead of this 
formal Comparison ne expresses himself as followg* 
" What are the sorrows of the young ! Their growing 
minds soon close above the wound." This expressioa 
brings before the mind the same objects as are brought 
by the comparison; the same resemblance is traced^ and * 
the same aid is given to the distinctness of our view^ 
But the resemblance, instead of being distinctly stat* 
ed, is implied. Upon reading the passage, it at once 
occurs to us, that some of the words used are applied 
to objects, to which they are not usually applied. We 
are not wont to speak of the mind as growing, .and 
of the wounds of the mind as closing over. From 
this unusual application of words, the imagination is 
set in action, and brings up to view the • resemblance. 
Just as the writer designed it should be seen. This 
then, is what is called an implied comparison or 

a METAPHOR. 

So%r as the Comparison and Metaphor are the 
same, it is unnecessary to repeat the principles and 
rules stated with reference to the former, since they 
apply iblike to both. But in thus implying a resem- 
blance by the unusual application of language, there 

f s an exertion of skill, which is not found in ' its 

7 
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more fermal statement. There is also need of eacr- 
tioos which are not required in the use of the 
Comparison. Some happy instances of the Metai* 
phor will therefore be pointed out^ and such cautions 
given, as may guard us from faults in the unusual ap- 
plication of language. 

ExAMPtiE 1.— >^She hiul been the pupil of the Tillage 
pastor, the fay^rite lamb of his little flock. 

The latter part of this sentence is a metaphor. We 
are at once aware, that the fair maiden here referred 
to*, is not meant to be called a lamb of the flock in 
the literal appUcation of the words. The implied 
comparison is readily suggested. The imagination 
brings before us the lamb of a little flock, and we 
think of the tenderness and care with whicl^ it is nur- 
tured, and the strong interest which from its youth 
and simplicity it excites ; and we trace out the resem- 
blance to this pupil of the village pastor. We are 
pleased with the comparison as one easily and natur- 
ally suggested, as illustrative, and bringing before the 
mind an object which it regards with an emotion of 
beauty 

Example 2. Burke in his description of Atheists 
says, 

They abhor the author of their being. He never pre- 
sents himself to their thoughts, but to^jnenaib and 
^arm them. They cannot strike the sun out of the 
Heavens, but they are able to raise a smouldering smoke 
that obscures him from their eyes. ^ 

From the connexion^ we learn, that this last sen- 
tl«^ is not me^nt tp convey what is caressed by the 
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words, as they are usaally applied. This leads as to en- 
quire, in vrhat way they are desigoed to be understood, 
and imagination at once traces out a resemblance be* 
tween the sun in the heavens, and that glorious Being, 
who diines forth in (he brightness of bis perfections; and 
we continue to trace the resemblance between the at- 
tempt of mortals, to obscure the brightness of the sun 
to their own view by raising a smoqldering smoke, 
and the attempt of Atheists, to obscure to their own 
minds, the existence of the I>ei(y by their darjumtng 
speculations. As this is a representation of objects 
of thought by objects o£ sense, the effect in giving 
increased distinctness of view is favorable. 

Example 3. Irving while wandering amidst the si- 
lent and gloomy scenes of Westminster Abbey, hears 
the sound of busy existence without. He thus des*— 
cribes the effect on his feelings. 

The contrast is striking ; and it has a strange effect, 
thus So hear the surges of active life hurrying along and . 
beating against the very walls of ^he sepulchre. 

^* The surges hurrying along and beating," at once 
suggests to the imagination the comparison here im- 
plied, and there is a sublime emotion which takes pos- 
session of the mind, as the resemblance is traced. 

These examples are sufficient fully to shew the na- 
tURe of the Metaphor, or implied Comparison. With 
the design of exhibiting the skill which is requisite 
when language is thus used figuratively, a few more 
examples will' now be given. 

Example 4* Of Mr. Roscoe it is sa^id in the Sketch 
Book^ 
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He found the tide of weahh flowing merely in iht 
channels of traffick ; he has diverted from it inyigoratiiig 
nils to refresh the gardens of literature* ^ 

This js an example of a well supported metaphor* 
If we notice the different words, by tfa& unusual appli* 
oation of which the metaphor is here implied, we 
shall find, that they are in agreement with each oth- 
er, and all tend to aid the imagination in bringing up 
, the object of comparison, and tracing out the resem* 
hlanc^. We have before our view the ^' tide flowing, in 
channels," and' then the "rills are diverted to refresh 
the gardens." In saying tliatihese words are in agree^ 
dient with each other, reference is had to the use of 
them in their common application, and this is neces- 
sary, that the metaphor be well supported. Let ns 
suppose, that the writer had said, ** He found the tide 
of wealth flowing merely in the channels oftraffick, 
and took out large suras to support and encourage lit- 
erature." We might in this case have made out his 
meaning, but 'what confusion is there in the attempt 
of |he imagination to tr^ce out the coniparisou which 
b implied. The reason of this confusion is obvious* 
In the former part of the sentence, the words sire ap- 
plied figuratively, and in the latter literally* Hence 
then we derive the following rule. That in metaphors 
we guard i^gainst uniting together language applied 
figuratively and literally. 

Example 5. A writer in the Edinburgh Review, 
with the design of shewing in what way the early 
state of society is favourable to poetical excellence* 
says. 
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Poetry produces an illusion on the eye of the mind, as 
a magic lantern produces an illusion on the eye of the 
body. And as a magic lantern acts best in a dark room, 
poetry effects its purpose best in a dark age. As the light 
of knowledge breaks in upon its exhibitions, as the out- 
lines of certainty become more and more definite, and 
the shades of probability more and more distinct, the 
lines and lineaments of the phantoms which it caUs up, 
grow fainter and fainter. 

This example commeDces with a formal compari-> 
son, and afterwards changes into a metaphor. It is 
introduced to shew the admirable skill which is dis* 
played in the application of words. The ** breaking in 
of light,'' the *' outlines becoming more and more defi- 
nite,'' the '* shades more and more distinct," and the 
** lines and lineaments of the phantoms growing fainter 
and fainter," are expressions, which may be literally 
applied to the objects presented by the magic lantern, 
and at the same time, as applied by the imagination to 
the creations of poetry, they present a distinct and com-* 
plete view. There can be no doubt, that part of the 
pleasure derived from reading this passage, results 
from the skill displayed in this happy application of 
language, continued as it is throngh several clauses. 
Suppose that the latter part of this example had read, 
*^ As the light of knowledge breaks in upon its exhi« 
bitions, as the outlines of certainty become more and 
more definite, as the weight of probability increases, 
the lines and lineaments of the phantoms which it calls 
up grow fainter and fainter." Here would be what is 
called a confusion of metaphor. The imagination in 

its attempt to trace out the resemblance, and bring a 

7* 
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distinct image before the mind, when it came to the 
clause—" the increasing weight of probability/' 
would be led astray, and the whole image would be 
confused. This then suggests the caution, that in con- 
tinued metaphors, we should guard against applying 
words in such a manner, as to bring up two or more 
different resemblances, and thus produce confusion ia 
the view presented by the imagination. 

Example 6. The same writer, in describing the 
sophistry and unfair statements of those, who tell us 
to judge of Civil Liberty from the outrages and vio* 
lent acts which attend revolutions, says. 

It is just at this crisis of revolution that its enemies 
love to exhibit it. They puU down the scaffolding from 
the half finished edifice ; they point to the flying dust, 
the falling bricks, the comfortless rooms, the frightfiil ir- 
regularity of the whole appearance ; and then ask in 
scorn, where the promised splendour and comfort is to 
be found. 

This example is different from the preceding. It is' 
onlv in the first part of it, that the words are designed 
to be figuratively applied to the system of govern- 
ment, by which civil-liberty is secured. We may speak 
of civil government as an edifice, and of the helps 
used in rearing it, as scaffolding. But if we try to 
trace out that which may correspond to the flying 
dust, the falling bricks, the comfortless rooms, and 
other circumstances mentioned, it is without success* 
Still the comparison striks us favourably, for though 
the imagination cannot trace out the particulars, it is 
aided in bringing to the mind a general view of the ef'- 
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fect« Let us now suppose that the comparison had 
read, " They pull down the scaffolding from the half 
finished edifice^ they point to the dust of dispute, tlie 
falling bricks of contention, the comfortless rooms of 
an exhausted treasury, the frightful irregularity of the 
whole appearauce of government ; and then ask in 
scorn, where the promised splendour and comfort is 
to be found." This would have been pursuing the 
metaphor too far; it would have been called forced^ 
and good laste would condemn it. Hence then we de* 
rive the caution, not to pursue the figurative applica- 
tion of language too far. 

Example?. The celebrated metaphor of Burke, in 
which he describes the fall from power of Lord 
Chatham, and the rise of Claries Towqsend, unites 
in it all the excellencies of the most perfect meta- 
phor. 

Even then, before this splendid otb was entirely set, 
and while the western horizon was in a blaze with his 
descending glory,' on the opposite quarter of the heavens 
arose another luminary, and for his hour became lord of 
the ascendant.. 

In this fine passage, the resemblance implied is such 
as to be highly illustrative ; there is a grandeur in the 
object presented which elevates the mind, and the lan- 
guage in its figurative application, is skilfully and 
happily managed. 

In the examples of the Metaphor which have now 
been given, it has been shewn, that it is in its nature 
the same as the Comparison — that it differs from it, 
in that the resemblance i§ not formally stated, but sim- 
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ply implied— that the mode of implying it ii by the 

j application of language in an unusual manner, which 

< is called applying it figuratively, and that several caa- 

! tions are to be observed in this figurative application 

of words. 

It has been common to mark a distinction between 
the Metaphor and the Allegory, the latter being define 
ed a continued metaphor. But as both are founded 
on the same principles, and require the same cautions 
and directions in their use, the distinction is regarded 
as one of little practical importance. 

There is a mode of illustration and embellishment, 
often found in the productions of good writers, which 
though of the nature of the comparison, is wortbyof 
separate attention. I refer to what is included under 
the name of allusions, h will at once be seen^ that 
though they differ in form from the comparisoEi) they 
are of the same nature, and their introduction depends 
on similar principles. Like comparisons they are 
illustrative, and give us pleasure from the discovery 
of unexpected resemblances, or coincidences of 
tboughtj or expression. If too the comparison when 
drawn from some fair scene in nature, or some finish-* 
ed work of art, gives us pleasure by directing the miiid 
to that which causes a grateful emotion, the same is 
true of the allusion. Our attention is directed to some 
classical writer, or to some well known popular writer 
of the day, or to some recent event — the iniagination 
is set in exercise — grateful associations are excited, 
aind the effect is happy. Some examples of the allu-* 
sion will now be given. 
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^Example 1 . Burke in his character of Lord ChaV* 
bani) has the following passage. 

His is a ^eat and celebrated nam^ ; a name which 
keeps the name of this country respectable over ever^r 
other on the globe. It may be truly called, 

Clarum et venerabile nomen j 

Gentibus, et multum nostrse quod proderit urbL 

This is called a classical allusion ; to thq^ie who 
have classical associations, such allusions are alivays 
pleasing. They are connected with the days of our 
yoDtb, and with scenes, the memory of which is grate- 
ful to us. They refer us also to those pages, where 
our tastes have been formed, and our minds disciplin- 
ed and furnished with knowledge. 

It will at once occur, that allusions in the form of 
the example given, should never be made, except in > 
productions which are primarily addressed to those ! 
who are familiar with the language of the quotation. . 
Should a preacher of the present day imitate in this 
respect the sermons of Jeremy Taylor, he would just- 
ly incur the charge of pedantry. But in addresses to 
deliberative assemblies, or to literary associations, 
or on public national celebrations, where classic;^! 
scholars are found, allusions of this kind may occa- 
sionally be introduced with a happy effect. 

Example 2. In some instances of classical allusions, 
there is a reference to facts found in classical writers, 
without a quotation in a foreign language. Of this an 
example is given by Burk^ in his speech ou the Car- 
Batic war. 

Every day you arai» fatigued and disgusted with this 
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eantf the Carnatic is ^ country that will soon recorer, 
and become instantly as prosperous as ever. They think, 
they are talking to innocents who believe that by the sow- 
ing of dragon's teeth, men may come up ready grown 
and ready armed. 

In classical allusions of this form, the writer is not 
oon&ied within so narrow limits, as in those of the pre- 
ceding. Still care should be had, that what is tbas 
alluded to should be generally known. Miss H. Moore 
is a writer, who has not sufficiently observed this cau- 
tion. It is not unfrequent to find classical allusions 
in her writings, of which even to the classical student 
it is no shame to be ignorant. 

Example 3. The next example is closely allied to 
-those already given. A writer in the Edinburgh 
Review in his description of the melancholy of Danta 
says, 

It was not the effect of external circumstances. It was 
from within. It turned every consolation and every 
pleasure into its own nature. It resembled that noxious 
Sardinian soil, of which the intense bitterness i^ said to 
have been perceptible, even in its honey. 

«This is an historical allusion. In most instances of 
this kind the design is to illustrate. The caution then 
is peculiarly necessary, that in historical allusions tlie 
facts alluded to be such as are generally known* Oth- 
erwise such allusions will only throw a deeper shade 
on those objects, which they were desijgned to illumi- 
nate. 

Example 4. There are some instances in which his- 
torical allusions are designed not only to illustrate, 
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bat to awaken grateful emotions. Such is the follow- 
ing from Everett's Address. t 

Lincoln, anci Greene, and Knox, and Hamilton, are 
gone ; the heroes of Saratoga and Yorktown have fall* ' 
ett before the only foe they could not meet. 

Historical allusions of this kind, which bring- to 
view important events or characters in the history of 
a nation, are ever grateful to the people of that nation. 
Hence they are so often found in addressess on occa- 
sions of national ceiebrations, and serve to gratify the 
pride of national feeling. One caution may well be 
given respecting allusions of this kind— that they be 
not^ worn out,»or such as are loo commonly made. 

Example 6. The following is an Ens^lish classical 
allusion. Milton, who was a contemporary with 
Cromwell, was a Zealous republican. He wrote murh'"* 
and ably against the monarchical and aristoeratical 
iostittttions of his time ; and in so doing condemned 
many of those elegant amusements which were con- 
genial to his own feelings. ^ 

* He sacrifices his private tastes and feelings, that he 
might do what he considered his duty to mankind. It is 
the very struggle of the noble Othello. His heart relents, 
but his hand is firm. He does nought in hate, but all in 
honour. He kisses the beautiful deceiver before he dei^ 
troys her. • 

Thia allusion is to the Othello of Shakspeare ; and 
such is the rank and antiquity of his writings, that al- 
lusions to passages found in them, are regarded much 
in the same, manner as classical allusions. We have 
in fact our English classical writers^ who have out- 
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lived their century, and who from their preemineRce^ 
may he supposed to be familiarly known by every 
English scholar. From such writers it is lawful to draw 
allusions as those whose works should be known, and 
such allusions, when happily introduced, will pteaMe 
us in the same manner and degree, as those derived 
fVura the ancient classics. 

Example 6. The following example is from Irvi^ig, 
and is taken from his account of James, of Scotland, 
the " Royal Poet." 

James is evidently worthy of bein^ enrolled in tliat lit- 
tle constellation of remote, but never failing luminaries, 
who shine in the highest firmament pf literature, and 
who, like morning stars, sang together at the bright 
dawning of British poetry. 

• This beautiful passage affords an example of a 
Scriptural allusion, and is highly pleasing. Allusions ' 
drawn from this source, will always be well under- 
stood, «nd often from their elevated nature, add much 
to the beauty of writings. But there is need of can* 
tion in their use. « 

With the example that has l^en given no fRult can 
be found. It is rather to be commended as an em-* 
bellishment. But too frequently is it the case, that 
the same innocency cannot be affirmed of allusions 
drawn from the same source. This remark is not 
meant to imply, that allusions should never be made 
to Scripture, except when the subject of discourse is 
of a serious or religious nature. It is enough that the 
subject be one of importance, that it have some dig- 
nity attached to it^ and that there be in it nothing lo* 
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dicrous dr trifling Let ludicrous or trifling associa- 
tions be connected with a passage of Scripture, and 
whenever this passage meets our attention, even in 
our most sober hours, there will be danger that these 
associations will come With it, and exert an unfavour* 
able influence on the state of our feelings. Besides, 
there is something which savours much of profanity 
in such allusions to Scripture ; it shews, that that rev- 
erence is not felt for it, which, as God's word, it 

should command. 

> 

These remarks are intended to be applied with most 
strictness to the introduction of the language of Scrip- 
ture. There may be in<^tances, in which we may in- 
nocently make use, in the way of allusion, of histori- 
cal facts found in Scripture, when there would at the 
same time be impropriety in introducing an expres- 
sion from the same sourcci The reason of this dis- 
tinction is obvious. Our associations with particular 
forms of expression are close and strong, with facts, 
much less so. There is more need of caution also, 
because the temptations ih one case are much more 
frequent than in the other. From the antiquity of our 
translation of the Bible, there is often a quaintness in 
its expressions, and their introduction may give a 
point to some satirical remark, or furnish a striking 
form for some sally of wit. But we should beware* 
Scripture is a pure stream, flowing forth from the 
throne of God, and it should never be made to fe-. 
fleet the fantastic images of human folly. 

In the productions of writers of taste, there are ma- 
ny allusions drawn from the literature of the timefs. 

8 
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When any literary prodaction gains celebrity, it is gnp-^ 
posed to be known to literary men ; and allusions may 
be drawn from such writings without incurring the 
charge of obscurity, and often with a favourable etlecU 
Such allusions form a kind of bond between literary^ 
men They are the language of the f^ieiterntty, and one 
cause of the pleasure which they afford, is found in th^ 
complacency and pride which is felt in being able to 
understand them. It is unnecessary to give many ex- 
amples of this class of allusions. Two only will be 
brought forward which furnish opportunity for some 
additional remark. 

{Example 7. The following passage is from Green- 
"^wood on the eternity of God. 

A stone perhaps may tell some wanderer where w^ 
Ue, when we came here, and when we went away ; but 
•Ten that will soon refuse to bear us record : ** timers ef^ 
fkcing fingers" will be busy on its surface, and at length 
will wear it smooth. 

The quotation in this passage is from one of the 
popular poets of the day. The allusion to the admi- 
rable description, where it is originally found, will be 
perceived and relished by every man of taste whd is 
familiar with ihe writings of Byron ; and the pleasure 
with which the passage that has been cited will be 
read, is much greater, than if the same thought had 
been expressed without the allusion. 

We have in this instance an example of a method 
often resorted to by writers in prose to embellish their 
productions. Poetry is the language of the imagina- 
tion. Its aim is to please, and hence the happy iii^ 
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trodaction of poetical language, is justly considered 
an ornament of prose. « 

Example 8. As another example I quote the fol- 
lowing passage. — A. writer in descdbing th^ power of 
Milton in the use of language says, 

' His words are words of enchantment. Change the 
structure of the sentence, substitute one sjnonjme for an* 
other, and the- whole effect is destroyed. The spell loses 
its power, and he who should hope to coiyure with it, 
would find himself as much mistaken as Cassim in the A- 
rabian Tale, when he cried. Open Wheat, Open Barley 
to the door, which obeyed no sound but Open Sesame. 

Here the allusion is to one of the popular plaj^s of 
the day, and hence it is understood, and is pleasing. 

Example 9. The following example is from a re- 
view of the works of Milton. The author is stating 
the fact, that while in the time of the English rebel- 
lion, others were desirous only of reforming some pre- 
valent abuses, it was Milton's aim to attain the free- 
dom of the human mind — ^to deliver men from moral 
and intellectual slavery. 

Milton was desirous that the people should think for 
themselves, as well as tax themselves, and be delivered 
from the dominion of prejudice, as well as from that of 
Charles. He knew, that those, who with the best inten- 
tions overlooked these schemes of reform, and contented 
themselves with pulling down the king and imprisoning 
the malignants, acted like the heedless brothers in his 
own poems, who, in their eagerness to disperse the train 
•f the sorcerer, neglected the means of liberating the cap- 
tire. They thought only of conquering, when they should 
have thought of disenchanting. 
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CHi ye mistoo^L. Te shoiildhave snatohed the waiifl« 

Without the rod reversed, 
And baekward mutters of dissevering power, 
We cannot free the lady that sits there, 
Bound in strong fetters, fixed and motionless. 
To reverse this rod, to spell the charm backwards, to 
j^reak the ties tliatliound a stupified people to the seat of 
enchantment, was the noble aim of Milton. 

In this example, a striking; passage selected from the 
works which the reviewer is examining, is used as an 
illustration,and the effect is good. The pleasure which 
it affords us, is similar to that derived from a sprightly 
turn in conversation. We all know, that it adds much 
to the point of a witty remark, when its author has 
founded it on an expression just dropped by another. 
There is a suddenness about it, which is an evidence 
that it is not premeditated, and which is pleasiofi^ to 
us. There is, w thout doubt, something of the same 
kind of pleasure, in meeting with allusions of the class 
to which the preceding example belongs. 

Example 10. I shall give but one example more 
of the allusion, and that is worthy of notice from the 
mstnner of its introduction. It is sometimes the case, 
that a writer meets with a suitable object of allusion 
in the productions of some author, wlibse writings are 
either in a language unknown to most 6T his readers, 
or not of sufficient reputation to be regarded asclassi* 
cal. In such instances, the only way is, to state the 
fact or story, and then on this statement found the all u-. 
sioB. One caution in such cases should alwaysibe re- 
membered. Be sure that the allusion is of sufficient 
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importaoce to justify so forma] aor introduction. And 
if ever this is the case, it surely is so in the following 
example. 

Ariosto tells a pretty story of a fairy, who, by soma 
mysterious law of her nature, was condemned to appear 
at certain seasons in the form of a foul and. poisonous 
snake. Those who injured her during this period of her 
disguise, were forever excluded from participation in the 
blessings she bestowed. But to those, who in spite of her 
loathsome aspect, pitied and protected her, she after- 
wards revealed herself in the beautifhl and celestial form 
which was natural to her ; accompanied their footsteps, 
granted all their wisheis, filled their houses with wealth, 
made them happy in love and victorious in war. Such a 
spirit is Liberty. At times she takes the form of a hate- 
ful reptile. She grovels, she hisses, she stings. But woe 
to those who in disgust shall venture to crush her. And 
happy are those, who having dared to receive her in her 
degraded and Irightlul shape, shall at length be reward* 
ed by her in the time of her beauty and glory. 

In the arrangemeut of the preceding examples of al* 
'usion, reference is had to the division of our associa* 
tions into Universal and Arbitrary, which has been 
made by intellectual philosophers. Classical allusionSi 
whether to standard authors in our own or foreign Ian* 
guagesr, Historical allusions, and Scriptural allusionSi 
come under the head of those of universal associa- 
tions. Other instances are those of arbitrary associa- 
tions. From noticing this distinction it nay be seen, 
why, in the writings of our best authors — those who 
write with the hope of being read when other writers 
of the age are forgotten, aUusionls of the former class 
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are much more frequent, than of the latter. The pass- 
ing ei'ents of the day, and the ephemeral productions 
of the age, will soon be forgotten ; and though an al* 
luston to them may at first cast some light on the pas- 
sages where they are found, at a later time, and in a 
different place, such allusions will only tend to dark- 
en what before' they illuminated. Not so with allu- 
sions founded on associations that are universal. While 
the works from which they are derived go down to 
posterity, gathering new admiration in their progress, 
these. allusions are understood, and constitute a bond 
of conoeKion between the literary men of difiereAt 
ages, being drawn from the same common storehouse 
of imagery and facts. 

The Comparison, Metaphor, and Allusion, are 
founded on the fondness of the mind for tracing unex-* 
pected resemblances. There are other relations which 
give rise to other attempts to please. One thing Is 
the cause of another, here is the relation of cause and 
effect. One thing is the symbol of another ; here is 
the relation of the sign to the thing signified. We look 
on the goblet, and we think of the generous wine with 
which it is wont to be filled ; here is the relation of 
the container to the thing contained. Again, one thing 
is part of another ; here is the relation of a part to the 
whole. One thing, is a species in relation to another 
which is its genus ; here is the relation of the species 
to the genus. 

The relations which have now been stated, are not 
often formally referred to with the design of illustra- 
tion or ornament; bat instances frequently occur, id 
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which they are implied and suggested to the mind by 
the peculiar use ef a word. The manner in which 
this is done» has been already shewn in the case of the 
Metaphor. 

To give examples of the different tropes, or figures, 
founded on these several relations, would be of little 
practical advantage. Besides, in these instances, the 
writer does not found his attempts to plea&e solely on 
the fondness of the mind for discovering unexpected 
relations. Most frequently it is his wisli to increase 
the distinctness of the reader's view, or in some other 
way to excite an emotion of taste. Instead then of ma- 
king these different figures, as the Metonomy, Synec- 
doche, Metalepsis and others, distinct objects of at- 
tention, i shall more fully explain the nature of the fig- 
urative use of language, and in another chapter, when 
treating of vivacity, as a quality of style, give examples 
of the most important of these figures. 

A word is said to be used literally, when it is used 
in a manner, which is authorised by the general con- 
sent of those who speak and write with correctness the 
language, in which it is found. A word is used figu- 
ratively, when, though it retains its usual signification, 
it is applied in a manner different from its common ap- 
plication. When I speak, of the pillar Which supports 
the edifice, I use the word pillar literally, or as it is 
tisually applied by those who speak the English lan- 
guage. If I say of a man, that he is the pillar «f the 
state, I still use the word pUlav in its common signifi- 
cation, as denoting that which firmly fixed gives a 
solid support, but I apply the word to an object differ- 
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ent from those to which it is usdallj applied. Instead 
of a solid mass of wood, or stone, ihe object to which 
it is applied, is an intelligent being; and instead of sup- 
porting a material edifice, it is the support of the state. 
This then is an example of the figurative use of lan- 
guage. 

From this account of the figurative use of words, it 
might be expected, that being often used in a manner 
different from their common literal use, the significa- 
tions of this class of words would in time be subject to 
change. And this, io examining the history of a lan- 
guage, is often found to be the case. In our own lan- 
guage, there are many words, which were at first lite- 
rally applied to material objects only, and figuratively 
used to denote those which are intellectual. Many of 
these have now altogether lost their original meaning, 
and retain only that derived from their figurative use. 
Who would now speak of the apprehension of a chair^ 
or of the ardour ofhisjire? But such in their origi- 
nal signification, was,lhe common use of these words. 
In other instances, where the signification of the word 
in its literal use has not become obsolete, the meaning 
derived from its figurative use is more readily sugges- 
ted. 

It may be said, if this change is progressive, and the 
meaning of a word as used figuratively, supersedes the 
original literal signification, how are we to determine 
in respect to a word thus changing, whether it be used 
figuratively or literally. The answer is this, that wrhen- 
ever a word of this class ceases to have any influence 
on the imagination, in leading it to trace out an unex- 
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pected relati(M(i, it is no longer used figuratively, but its 
figarative meaning has become its literal. 

A fondness for life and animated beings in prefer- 
ence to inanimate objects, has been stated as one of 
the principles in tnan, on which attempts to excite 
emotions of taste are founded. Whenever therefore a 
writer causes the imagination of his readers to regard 
inanimate objects, or such as have an existence in the 
mind only, as living and acting, 'or having the. proper- 
ties of a living being, such attempts, if authoriied by 
the subject and occasion, are approved by Itter.ary 
taste. This is called Pebsonification. . 

There are different ways in which the imagination 
is led to give life to inanimate objects. Sometimes'it 
is by a direct address to them as listening, sometimes 
by a description of them as acting, and sometimes by 
merely ascribing to them the properties of intelligent 
or animated beings. Examples of these different meth- 
ods will be given, accompanied with such remarks as 
may fully shew the nature of such attempts and the 
cautions to be observed in their use. 

Example 1. The following much admired instance 
of Personification is from Milton. It is the language 
of Eve on leaving Paradise. 

Must I leave thee, Paradise ? thus leave • 
Thee, native soil, these happy walks and shades, 
Fit haunts of Gods ! where I had hoped to spend, 
jlxiet though sad, the respite of that day 
That must be mortal to us both. O flowers, 
That never will in other climates grow, 
My early visitation, and my last 
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At eren, ^hich I bred up with tender hand 
From the first opening bud, and gave you namest 
Who now shall rear jou to the sun, or rank 
Your tribes, and water from the ambrosial Auint ? 

In this example, the garden with the different ob^ 
Jects it contains, are addressed as having life and in- 
telligence. Eve parts from them, as from friends with 
whom she had long been farailiaf, and whom she 
fondly loves. What is most prominent in all instah- 
oes of this kind of personification is, that they resnlt 
from strong emotion ; and this suggests one impcHtant 
rule respecting them.' Personifications of the bolder 
kind should never be introduced, except when there 
is strong excitement. 

Personifications both of inanimate objects, and of 
such as have an existence only in the mind, are fre- 
quently found in the commencement of poetical ^ffii-* 
sions. The poet struck with them as objects of beau- 
ty, or grandeur, or sublimity, becomes highly exci- 
ted, and breaks forth in an address to them, as if they 

could hear his strains, and receive his praises. 

Example 2. The following example of this kind is 
from Akcnside. 

Indulgent Fancy ! from the fruitful banks 
Of Avon, whence thy rosy fingers cull 
Fresh flowers and dews, to sprinkle on the turf 
Where Shakspeare lies, be present. 

In this example, there is a personification of a j6^ 
ulty of the mind — ^that which exists only as an object 
of thought or consciousness. Instances of this kind 
are common, and from their frequency do no^ ap- 
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pear m bcdd, as those of iaauitnate material objects ^ 
but tbey are often justly regarded as happy attempts 
to excite emotions of ta&te. Like comparisons in 
which intellectual are illustrated by material things, 
tbey assist the mind in the distinctness of its views* 
They also often bring before the mind an object or 
scene, in the view of which, from ^orae original ten- 
dency of the mind, or from some association, an emo- 
tion of beauty is excited. In the instance just stated, 
imagination causes a fair form to rise before us, whose 
occupation it is to " cull fresh flowers from the banks of 
rivers," and "sprinkle dews on poets' graves," and we 
regard the image presented with an emotion of beauty. 

The most important caution to be observed in the 
mtrodnction of Personifications of the kind we are 
considering is, that the object addressed be one of 
sufficient dignity and importance. Should a writer 
address his inkstand, or his paper, as beings of life 
and intelligence, tbe effect would >)e unfavourable. 

It will be noticed, that in the examples of Personi- 
fication which have beeii cited, inanimate objects and 
objects of thought are addressed as living agents. 
The writer calls upon them as beings that can hear 
and act. Examples will now be given, in which in- 
animate objects and objects of thought, are described 
as acting and possessing the qualities of living beings. 
These instances form a second class of Personifica- 
tions, being less bold than those before stated. 

Example 3. The following example is from Mil^ 

t6n. 
So sayings her rash hand in evil hour 
Forth reaching to the ihiit, she plucked* she eat- 
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Earth felt the wound, and Nature from her seat, 
Sighing through all her works, gave eigai of woe 
That all was lost. 

In this example Earth, an inanimate material ob- 
ject, is described as feelings and Nature, an object df 
thought, a{« acting. Though so high an excitemeni' 
of the mind is not required to justify the introductioa 
of a descriptive Personification, such as is here given, 
as is necessary to authorize a Personifieation of the 
preceding class, still that excitement must exist in a • 
considerable degree. Had not the occasion been one 
of great importance, and the event one regarded with 
deep interest, the Personifications of the earib and of 
nature here found, would not be approved. But so 
important was the occasion, and so momentous the 
event, that the method of description here adopted, is • 
in agreement with our excited feelings. Hence, then, 
the caution given in reference to the former class of 
Personifications, is applicable in some degree to this. 

Instances, in which objects of thought are repre- 
sented as acting and exhibiting the qualities of acnve 
and intelligent beings, are frequent. One principal 
design of such Personifications, as before remarked, 
is to aid the mind in the distinctness of its conceptions. 

Example 4, The following example of this kind is 
from Hook-er. . 

Of law> there can be no less acknowledged, than that 
her seat is the bosom of God, her voice the harmony of 
the world. All things in heaven and earth do her hom- 
age ; the very least as feeling her care, and the greatest 
eta not exempted from her power. Both angels and men 
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Mid creatures of what conditioa soevert though each in 
different sort' and manner, yet all with uniform consent^ 
admiring her ai? the mother of their peace and joy. 

No one can read this passage without a conscious- 
Bess, that the personification gives a unity and dis-« 
tinctness to his conception of the nature and offices of 
law ; and this advantage is in addition to the pleasure, 
which is felt in the view of the venerated form of aA 
intelligent being. 

In connexion with this example, one caution may' 
be given, as applicable to descriptive Personifications. 
There should be consistency between the different 
parts ; the language used throughout the whole des- 
cription, should be such as can be applied to an ac- 
tive^ intelligent being ; and the traits of character as- 
cribed to it, should harmonize with each other. Thi^ 
is admirably exemplified in the instance before us. An 
iDteltigent being may have her seat, she may utter 
her voice, she may receive homage, and be called a 
mother. The traits of character are also consistent. 
Well may she, whose resting place is the bosom of 
God, and whose voice is the harmony of the world, 
receive the homage of all things in heaven and earth, 
and be admired as the mother of peace and joy. 

It may here be remarked, that Personifications are 
often found united with Metaphors. Of this, the fol" 
lowing passage from Thompson is an example. 

The mountain thunders ; and its sturdy sons 
Stoop to the bottom of the rocks they shade. 

Here the trees are called the sons of the mountaiu. 
This will at once be recognised as the Metaphor, an^ 
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it happily introduces tlie Personification, by which the 
trees are represented as stooping. That the author 
speaks of the trees as acting, and not of the sons, is* 
evident from the latter part of the sentence, in which 
mention is made of the shade. Instances of this kind 
are frequent, and upon examination of them, it will 
l^eneraHy be found, that they occur where inanimate 
objects are wont to have some motion imparted to 
them from an external cause, or where some other 
similar circnmstance connected with them, gives 
ground for the Personification. This is seen in fbe 
following examples* 

*' Low the woods 
Bow their hoar heads." 
'> The sky saddens with the gathered storm.'' 

'* the cherished fields 
Put on their winter robe of purest white.*' 

All these instances of Personification are evidently 
founded on a resemblance, between what is literally 
true of the object presented to our notice, and an iixv- 
agined animated being. Hence such instances are 
said to partake both of the nature of the Metaphor 
and Personification. Personifications of this kind are 
naturally suggested, and do not imply so high a state 
of excitement as those before mentioned. Hence they 
are frequently found. 

. Instances, in which some of the properties of intel- 
ligent and aniiQated beings are ascribed to inanimate 
objects, are very frequent, especially in poetical pro- 
ductions. Our language, from its philosophical dis- 
tmction of gender, is well suited to personifications of 
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this kind. We ha^-e only to apply to an object one 
of our pronouns, thus giving to it a gender, and it 
'* becooi^ft a thing of life." The same is also effeo* 
tH, by connecting, as a predicate, with an inanimate 
object, a verb, which«n its received use implies life and 
action, or by joining to an inanimate object some e(H- 
ihet expressive of life. Thus, when we say of a ship, 
that she sails ; of a book, that it spiS^aks to us ; or 
wben we csUl the wind, the whispering wind, we aflford 
examples of this class of Personifltation ; instances of 
this kind of Personification are common and conduce 
much to the animation and beauty of writing. 

Ou the principle, that the mind is pleased with ani- 
mated beings b preference to those which are inani- 
mate, a writer sometimes calls on the dead, or absent, 
as if living, or present. This is termed Apostkophe. 

The following exam[de is from Webster's Address 
on Bunker Hill. 

Him ! cut off by Providence in the hour of overwhelm^ 
ing anxiety and thick gloom ; falling, er^ he saw the star 
of his country rise ; pouring out hisi'generous blood, like 
' water, before he knew whether it would fertilize a land 
of freedom or of bondage ! haw sh«Jl I struggle with the 
emotions that stifle the utterance of thy name ! Our poor 
work may perish ; but thine shall endure 1 This monu- 
ment may moulder away ; the solid ground it rests upon 
may sink down to a level with the sea ; but thy memory 
shall not fail ! 

It will be observed in reading this passage, that the 
Orator, after speaking of the " first great Martyr in the 
cause of Independence" as of one absent or dead, sud- 
-denly changes the train of his thought, and addresses 
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himself directly to tlie same personage ad one presufat 
and listening, li is this sudden turn from one manner 
of speaking of a subject to another^ that gives rise to 
the word Apostrophe, which etyroologicaiij signifies n 
breaking off, or turning from one«object to another. 

Attempts of this kind to excite emotions, of taste are 
but seldom made. They are evidence of strong ex* 
eitement, and are found m prose, only in high flights 
of oratory* In poetical writings, they are more fre- 
quent. The same cautions and directions may be ap- 
plied to them as to Personifications of the bolder kind. 

It- may be remarked, that the word Apostrophe is 
•ften used in a more genera) signification, than that 
here ascribed to it. Thns we have in Byron an Apos- 
trophe to the Ocean, and also to Mount Parnassus. 
All that is meant in this use of the word is^ that the au- 
thor turns himself to these objects with a direct ad- 
dress to them. So far as these instances come nnder 
the examination of literary taste, it is as examples of 
Personification of the bolder kind. 

Writers nnder the influence of strong excitement, . 
sometimes break forth in exaggerated and * extrava- 
gant expressions, which will not bear the examination 
of common sense, and which^ unless viewed as the 
language of passion, would be condemned by good 
taste as unnatural and inconsistent. Such expressions 
however are allowed as the language of passion, and 
to instances of this kind the name of Htperbole is 
applied. But as such instances are of rare occurrence^ 
and are not subject to rule, one example only will be 
given. It is extracted from the Siege of Valencia^ 
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f^tow forth thou noble blood ! 
Bathe the land, 
l^ut there thou shah not sink ! our very air 
Shall take thy colouring, and our loaded skies 
O'er the infidel hang dark and ominous, 
With battle hues of thee ! And thy deep voice, 
Rising above tliem to the judgment-seat 
Shall call a burst of gathered vengeance down. 
To sweep the oppressor from us ! Por thy wave 
Hath made his guilt fun o'er. 

To call upon the blood of a youth to '* bathe the 
land," or to speak of it as " tinging the skies," and 
" uttering a voice," is an extravagance, to be excused 
only on the ground of the wildness of passion ; but 
when the character of the individual by whom these 
expressions are uttered » and the circumstances in 
which he was pladed, are known, the language used is 
not only allowed but approved* 

But there is another form of the Hyperbole, which 
comes more strictly under the cognisance of a literary 
tase. It is when a writer, with the design of produ- 
cing a strong impression on the mind, and thus grati- 
fying a fondness for distinct and vivid views of ob- 
jects, exaggerates what he relates. Instances of this 
kind are frequent in common conversation ; but such 
instances, from their frequency, lose their influence on 
the imagination, and are regarded as the common 
forms of speech. Of instances less common^ a few ex- 
amples will now be given. The following is from the 

Siege of Valencia. 

A rescued land 

Sent up a shout of victory from the field, 

9* 
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That rocked her ancient mountains. - 

This is evidently exaggeration, and it is the Ian- 
gaage of an excited mind ; but since the occasion au- 
thorizes this excitement^ and the effect of the strong' 
expression used, is to produce a clear and vivid con- 
ception of the event described, it is approved by good 
taste. It will be noticed in examining examples of 
this kind, that there is so me- apparent foundation for 
the exaggeration used. What is asserted does not at 
once strike the mind as improbable, though upon re- 
flection it is seen to be impossible. Hence, when aft 
exaggeration appears at first view both improbable 
and impossible, the effect is unfavourable. Such is 
the example given by Dr. Blair. 

I found her on the floor 
In all the storm of grief, yet beautiful, 
Pouring out tears at such a lavish rate, 
That were the world on fire, they might have drowned 
The wrath of Heaven, and quenched the mighty ruin. 

The following is from Milman^ Belshazzar. 

Oh maid ! thou art so beauteous 
That yon bright moon 19 rising, all in haste. 
To gaze on thee. 

This example evidently differs from the preceding, 
since it is rather the language of adulation than of 
passion. In the use of Hyperboles of this kind, much 

; skill is necessary. They should appear to be naturally 
suggested, and not be tdo bold, nor pursued too far. 

' This last caution is one of general application to all. 
instances of exaggeration ; for even to the extrava- 
gance of passion there is a limit, and if this limit be 
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passed^ the effect must be to disgust. What this limit 
is in any particulai* case, the good sense of every one 
must determine. 

It has been my object in this chapter^ to direct the 
attentioo of the student to those attempts to please by 
exciting emotions of taste, which are of most frequent 
occurrence. At the same time such cautions and di- 
rections have been given, as are of most practical im- 
portance. There are besides certain nameless graces 
which are the objects of the attention ojf literary taste. 
But these, except such as may foe mentioned tn des- 
cribing the.qualities of a good style, must be left to 
be pointed out by the instructed 

In concluding this chapter, I would recommend to 
the student the study of models of excellence in lite- 
rature. The value of these models to the learner, and 
the manner in which the study of them tends to the 
improvement of a literary taste, may be inferred from 
what was said in a preceding chapter. It is not enough 
that the productions of good writers be read. They 
must be studied, as models of style. Let the student 
in literature imitate in this respect the course pursu- 
ed by the artist in the acquisition of skill in his pro- 
fession. The painter does not rest satisfied with a sin- 
gle look at a fine picture. He emphatically studies it, 
both as to its design and execution. Knowing that it 
is fitted to give pleasure, he would discover wherein 
its excellency consists ; and thus derives from the stu- 
dy of it, rules which may guide him in his own efforts, 
and assist in his judgment of the works of others. At 
the same time, from his familiarity with works of ex- 
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cellence, his taste becomes in a manner assimilated to 
the tastes of those who are masters of the art. The 
same is true in literature, and hence it is, that fami- 
liarity with the b^st literary productions, both of 6nr 
own language and of other languages, is so highly 
conducive to excellence as a writer. The remark is 
often made, that the best writers are almost unifbrmlv^ 
the best classical scholars. The connexion here sta- 
ted, may easily be explained. The models of fine wri- 
ting which' have come down to us frf>m former periods 
of the world, furnish ample opportunity for the exer- 
cise of the imagination, and the improvement of the 
taste. To him then who aspires to become a good 
writer, I would recommend the study of those ancient 
models, with all the earnestness of Horace, J^octur-^ 
na versate manu^ versate diurna. 

The fallowing miscellaneous examples afford oppor- 
tunity for illustrating the principles and rules stated ia 
the preceding chapter. The student may with ad- 
vantage be required to give to each one a minute ex- 
amination. 

Example 1. President Kirkland, after mentioning 
the excitement which attended the public efforts of 
the late Fisher Ames as a speaker, says. 

This excitement continued when the cause had ceased 
i^to operate. After debate his mind was agitated, like thfe 
. pcean after a storm, and his HerVes were like the shrouds 
of a ship, torn by the tempest. . 

Example 2. The attentions of a respectful and af- 
fectionate son to his mother are thus described by an 
anonymous writer; 
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\ 
They are the native courtesies of a feeling mind, shew-/- 

ing themselves amidst stern virtues and masculine ener-* 

gies, like gleams of light on points of rocks. 

Example 3. Say, in his Political Economy, when 
describing the condition of the labourer in a Manufac- 
Caring establishment, whose only occupation has been 
to fabricate apart of some article — the head of a pin 
perhaps, uses the following expression, 

fie isi when separated frem his fellow labourers, a / 
mere adjective, without individual capacity or sub8tan-^>/, 
tive importance. 

Example 4.— Prayer must be animated. The arrow*-^ ; 
that would pierce the clouds, must part from the bent/ 

feow and the strained arm. 

Example 5. The following passage is from W. Ir- 
ving, . 

I recollect hearing a traveller of poetical tempera- 
ment, expressing the kind of horrour which he felt in be- 
holding, on the banks of the Missouri, an oak of prodi- 
gious size, which had been in a manner overpowered by 
an enormous wild grape vine. The vine had clasped its 
huge folds round the trunk, and from thence had woimd 
about every branch and twig, until the mighty tree had - 
withered in its embrace. It seemed like Laocoon strug-^ 
gling ineffecually in the hideous coils of the monster Py- 
thon. It was the lion of trees perishing in the embraces*^ 
of a vegetable Bos^ 

Example 6. Webster in his Address to General La 
Fayette has the following passage ; 

Sir, we have become reluctant to grant monuments 
9nd eulogies — our highest and best honours, further. We 
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V* A Would gladly bold them yet back from tbe little ireimiant 

x^i that immortal band. S&rus in ccelum redeas. 
7r / 'Example 7. — Mmd is the great lever of all things. 

Examples. The following passage is addressed te 
time. 

• J €ro, bind thine ivy o'er the oak, ^ 

And spread thy rich embroidered cloafe^^ ^ 
Around his trunk the while ; 
Or deck with moss the abbey wall, 
And paint grotesque the Gothic hall, 
/ And sculpture with thy chissel small 

The monumental pile. . 

. Example 9.— Natural language neither redolent of the 
lamp nor of the kennel, is to be preferred to ragfair fi- 
nery. 

Example 10. Ferguson, the Scotch poet, was ia 
poverty and distress. A friend sent relief, but it did 
not arrive till after his death. Of this generous act 
it is said, 

^ ' It fell a sun-beam on the blasted blossom. 

I Example 11. — The husbandman sees all his fields and 

/gardens covered with the beauteous creations .of his own 

/ . . industry ; and sees like God, that all his works are good. 

Example 12. The following is from Goldsmith's 
Traveller. < 

Hence ostentation here with tawdry art. 
Pants for the vulgar praise which fools impart ; 
Here vanity assumes her pert grimace. 
And trims her robes of frieze with copper lace, * 

Example 13. Buckminster, in his description of the 
Swiss Alps, has the following sentence ; 
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* Here Nature had thrown off the veil and ttppeared in' 
all her sublimity. 

Example 14. Goldsmith says of the Swiss, 

No vernal blooms their torpid rocks array, / \ 

But wintf'r lin^^ering, chills the lap of May. 

Example 15. The following is from the inaugural 
address of Professor Frisbie. 

Mrs. Edg**worth has stretched forth a powerfiil hand, 
to the impotent in virtue ; and had she added, with the 
apostle, in the name of Jesus of Nazareth, we should al- 
most have expected miracles from its touch. 

Example 16. The same writer describing the in- 
Huence of the poems of Byron says. 

They are the scene of a Summer evening:, where all is^ 
tender and beautiful and grand; but the' damps of dis- 
ease descend with the dews of heaven, and the pestilent 
vapours of night are breathed in with the fragrance andv 
balm, and the delicate cmd foir are the surest victims of 
the exposure. 

Example 17. In Mrs. Hemans' Voice of Spring is 
the following passage ; 

The young leaves are dancing in breezy mirth, / Z 
Their light stems thrill to the wild-wood strains, 
And youth is abroad in my green domains. 

Example 18. In a poem of Haley V the following 
lines are addressed to Mr. Gibbon» . 

Humility herself, divinely mild, 

SubUme religion's meek and modest child, 

Like the dumb son of Crcesus, in the strife "' *' 

When force asssuled his father's sacred hfe^ 

Breaks silence, and with filial duty warm. 
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Bids thee revere hb parent's haUowed form. 

Example 19. The following is from Kennilworth ; 

* . The mind of England's Elizabeth was like one o^ 

rif^i M >^^ose ancient Druidiccd monuments, called Rocking^ 

. ; '/. " iitones. Th^ finger of Cupid, boy as he is painted, could 

' '■ put her feelings in motion,, but the power of Hercules 

j^uld not have destroyed their equilibrium. 

Example 20. Another from the same author* 

The language of Scripture gave to Macbriar's exhor- 
tation, a rich and solemn effect, like that which is produ- 
'^ *^* ced by the beams of the sun, streaming through the sto- 
ried representation of saints and martyrs on the Gothic 
window of some ancient cathedral. 

Example 21. The following is from Percival ', 

The quiet sea. 
That like a giant resting from his toil, 
Sleeps in the morning sun. 
BxAHPLE 22. — ^Yon row of bleak and visionary pines» 
By twilight glympse discovered ; mark ! how 
they flee 
/ From the fierce sea blast, all their tresses wild 

Streaming before them. 

Example 23. The following is from Sraollet's His- 
tory ; 

The bill underwent a great variety of alterations and 
iimendments, which were not effected without violent 
contests. At length, however, it was floated through 
both houses on the tide of a great majority, and steered 
into the safe harbour of royal approbation. 

Example 24. Harvey in his Meditations says ; 

Let the pear tree suckle her juicy progeny, till they 
drop into our hands and dissolve in our months. Let the 
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^lum hang uikmolested upon her houghs, till she fatten 
her delicious flesh, and cloud her polished skin with hlue. 

Example 25. The following is from the same au- 
thor. 

Why does the parsley, with frizzled locks, shag the. /" 
border; or why the cellery, with her whitening arnreT**^*. ' 
perforate the mould, but to render his soups savory *? 
The tendrils of the cucumber creep into the sun, and 
though basking in its hottest rays, they secrete for their 
master and harrel up for his use, the most cooling juices 
of the soil. 

Example 2C. The following is from Weems' Life 
of Washington ; 

The fire of civil discord now broke out a roaring flame vfL^ '' 
and with equal ardour, both parties hastened to clap on 
the kettle of war. 

Example 27. The following is from Sampson's Dis- 
course on the Common Law. 

When we go forth, it (law) walks silent €ind unobtru- 
sive by our side, covering us with its invisible shield from^ 
violence and wrong. Beneath our own roof, or by our 
own fireside, it makes our home our castle. All ages, 
sexes, and conditions, share its protecting influence. It 
shadows with its wing the infant's cradle, and with its 
arm upholds the tottering steps of age. 

Example 28. Flint gives the following description 
of the steam boat passing up the Mississippi. 

The foam bursts in a sheet quite over the deck. She 
quivers for a moment with the concussion ; and then, as 
though she had collected her energy and vanquished her 
enemy, she resumes her stately march, and mounts 
gainst the current, five or six miles an hour. 

10 
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Eiample 29. Tbe> same author concludes a con- 
trast of the comfort and splendour of the steHin boat, 
with the wildness and desolation of the region through 
which it passes, with the following sentence ; 

t his strong contrast produces, in me at least, 
something of the same pleasant sensation, that is produ- 
ced by lying down to sleep with the rain pouring on th^ 
roof, immediately over head. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ON SKILL IN THE USE OF LANGUAGE:. 

Vaiufible thoughts, extensive knowledge, the ability 
to reason justly, and good literary taste, are essen- 
tial to form the good writer, in whatever language he 
may compose. They are therefore rightly called the 
foundations of a good style. But it was stated in the 
Introduction, that in addition to these requisites for 
good writing, there must be skill in the use of lan- 
guage. This then is^the next object of attention. 
" To use the Ejigiish language skilfully, implies that 
the writer selects his words and composes his senten- 
ces, in a manner, which accurately and clearly con- 
veys to those able to read this language, the thoughts 
existing in his own nind. With the design then of aid- 
ing the young writer in the acquisition of this skill, I 
shall first treat of the nature and principles of Verbal 
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Criticism, and afterwards state the rules and caiHio&s 
to be observed in the composition of sentences. 

Section I. — On Verbal Criticism. 
JSTature and necessity of Verbal Criticism^ 

When Cortez landed on the coasts of South Ameri* 
ca^ information was immediateFy given' to the king of 
^Mexico of his arrival and of th^ appearance of his 
troops. The dispatches which were sent, consisted of 
pictures representing the appearance of the ships, the 
disembarking of the men, their arms and equipments 
and military array. Had Montezuma with a compa- 
ny of his subjects^ arrived at the same period of the 
world on the coasts of England, an account of his ar- 
rival and appearance would have been sent to the 
king of that country j biit in this case, instead of pic- 
tures, words would have been used in conveying the 
iDfbrmation ; and the king of England, upon looking 
on these words, would have had as correct and dis- 
tinct information of the arrival and appearance of Mon- 
te^ma and his troops, as was obtained in the former 
instance from looking on the pictures. Hence we in- 
fer, that words answer the sanie purpose as pictures ; 
they bring up to the mind subjects and thoughts which 
they are designed to represent. 

Suppose next, that Montezuma with bis troops, af- 
ter leaving the coasts of England had visited those 
of Spain. Information of his arrival and appearance 
would have been sent to the monarch of that country ; 
and in sending this information, as in the case of the 
king of England, words would have been used. But 
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though the words used for conveying this iiHelligenc^, 
would in this case have been difFereut from those be- 
fore used, still they would represent the same objects, 
and be as readily understood. Different words theo 
in different languages, represent the same objects. 
[ Hence we infer, that there b no natural conaexton 
\ between words and the objects which they represent. 
Suppose next, that the event of Montezuma's arri- 
val on the English coast bad occurred during the thir- 
teenth century, instead of the sixteenth. In this case, 
9n account might have been sent to the king of En- 
gland in writing, as before, but the words used) would 
not be intelligible to those who speak and write the 
English language at the present day. This we infer 
from the fact, that some fragments of writings of that 
period in the English language, which now remain, 
are not intelligible. Hence we learn, not only that 
different words are used to express the same thoughts 
in differisut languages, but that at different periods 
different words are used in the same language, as the 
symbols of the same object. ^ 

Now from these facts, that words are but signs — 
/ that there is no natural connexion between them and 
the objects which they represent — and that the words 
of a language are changing, some becoming obsoteto, 
and others gaining admission, arises the necessity of 
Verbal criticism ; the object of which is to establish 
those principles, and lay down those rules, which may 
direct writers in the selection of right words for ex- 
pressing their thoughts. If words, like pictures, were 
Hie exact representatives of objects, or the s^me word 
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always, in ev^ry period in the history of a language, 
and whenever used, bad the same thought attached to 
it by all who dpeak or write the language, there would 
evidently be no necessity for verbal criticism. In learn- 
ing a language, we should acquire the knowfede of the 
correct and uniform use of 6ach word, and we shoulcif 
then be in no danger of using it incorrectly. 

Good use the standard of appeal in all decisions cf 

Verbal Criticism, 

In reading a late publication, I met with the fol- 
lowing expression ; ^' When the trial came on, he im- , 
proved this man as a witness." . 1 at once say, that 
the word improve^ is here incorrectly used. Should 
any one ask me, on what authority I make this asser- 
tion, I should answer, that the signification given to it, 
is different from that which it has in the writings of 
those, who are esteemed good authors in the English 
language. I should turn to several passages in the 
writings of Addison, Swift, Jeremy Taylor, and per- 
haps others of the same repute, and shew him, that 
the common meaning of the word, is to bring towards 
perfection — to advance in goodness^ and I would then 
challenge him to shew me the word, as used in the. 
passage in dispute in the writings of these authors, or 
of any author who is reputed a good writer. 

Suppose now, that my opponent should say, that he 
had found the word improve^ used in the sense io^ 
make use of in the writings of Sir Thomas More, who 
wrote at the close of the fifteenth, or near the com- 
mencement of the sixteenth century } and at the same 
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time acknowledge^ that he could not find it thus used 
in any writer, since that period, I should tell him in 
reply, that this is no authority for its being used in this 
sense at the present time. If for three centuries the 
word has ceased to be thus used by English writers, 
it is not now a part of the English languiage. It hais 
become obsolete, and to English readers is no longer 
the sign, or symbol, with which the idea to make use of 
is connected'. 

Suppose next^ that my opponent should assert, that 
he found the word thus used in some newspaper, and 
that he considered the editor of that newspaper a good 
writer. I should answer him, that it is not enoughi 
that one individual esteems the editor of the newspa-^ 
per a good writer. He must generally be reputed as 
such. And even if he were so reputed, it is not enough 
that one good writer has thus used the word in dis-^ 
pute. This will not make the word as thus used, a 
part of the English language, and cause it to be gene* 
rally understood in this sense. 

Suppose once more, that my opponent, who resided 
in some retired part of the country, should assert, 
that the word improve is thus used in his own neigb^' 
bourhood, acknowledging at the same time, that be 
had not heard it so used in other parts of the countryi 
1 should answer him again, that this local use of it 
does not make it a part of the English language. It 
may be a part of the language of the town where he 
resides, but it would not be right to use it in this sig* 
nification, in a work intended to be read by all those 
who read the English language. It would not convey 
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a right meaning, or be intelligible to any, excepting 
those of a single town or village in the country. 

The case would be similar, supposing my opponent 
should assert, that lawyers or those of any particular 
profession, are wont to use the word in the sense for 
which he contends. I might still say, this is not author- 
ity for its being thus used in works addressed to all 
who read the English language. Lawyers, and those 
of other professions, have many terms in use, which 
are peculiar to the profession, and which are not ex- 
pected to be understood by those, unacquainted with 
its mysteries. 

From these statements, we learn in what manner 
each word in a language, becomes the symbol of a 
particular object. It is by conventional agreement. 
All who speak the language, are supposed to have en^ 
tered into an agreement, to use and understand the 
word in this sense. When therefore, we would know 
in what sense to use or understand a word, it mut be 
our object, to ascertain in what sense^ those who 
speak the language, have agreed to use and to under- 
stand it. The manner in which this is to be done, is 
also learnt from the preceding statements. We are 
to see, how the word is used in the writings of those^ 
who, at the present day, are esteemed by those speak- 
ing the language, writers of reputation, it must be 
obvious, that in this way we do receive an answer to 
the proposed inquiry ; for the fact, that a writer is 
esteemed by the public a good author, is evidence, 
that he uses words correctly, or as those speaking the 
language have agreed to use them. I would say then, 
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that the standard to which we must appeal in all cases 
of Verbal criticism, is Grood Usage. 

JSTature and design of a Dictionary. 

From this view of the standard in verbal criticism, 
may be well learnt the nature and design of a Dic- 
tionary. When wishing to shew my opponent,^ that 
the word improve is used by authors of reputation, in 
a different sense from that which he defends, instead 
of seeking for passages, in which the word is used by 
different authors, I should have turned to the word in 
my Dictionary, and there have found the result, to 
which the compiler of the Dictionary had been led 
from an examination, such as I proposed. Hence it 
may be seen, why Johnson's Dictionary is sometimes 
called the standard of the English language. He has 
carefully investigated the meaning of words, as used 
by authors of reputation, and has given us the results, 
to which from these investigations, he has been led ; 
and confiding in his fidelity and good judgment, we 
appeal to him as to a standard. 

Manner in which changes in a language are effected. 

From this view also, may be learnt the manner, in 
which old and long established words become obso- 
lete, and new ones are introduced. When a word, 
from the harshness of its sound, from any indefinite- 
ness in its meaning, from its being no longer needed, 
or from any other cause, ceases to be in use by wri- 
ters of reputation, for a considerable time, it is said to 
become obsolete, and is no longer considered a part 
of the language. 
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* 

On the other liand, every new word that is introdu* 
ced into a language, must be first proposed by some 
author of reputation. If it is thought necessary — if 
it expresses the meaning attached to it better than any 
other word, or is more harmonious than another word 
before used in the same sense, it is adopted by other 
writers of reputation, and thus becomes a part of the 
language. If it is thought unnecessary, it is not adop- 
ted, and the attempt to introduce it, fails. While then 
inconvenience is eicperlenced from the changes of lan- 
guage, in that it renders the authors of one period un- 
intelligible at another, this evil is balanced by the in- 
troduction of more significant and harmonious words. 
No new word however should ever be admitted, 
which is not decidedly an improvement. On the oth- 
er band, a word which is unharmonious in its sound, 
or which from any newly associated idea becomes 
unfit for the use formerly made of it, though its use 
be supported by the authority of good writers, should 
be objected to by critics, and be sufiTered by writers to 
become obsolete. These remarks hold true, wheth- 
er the word in question be entirely of new formation, 
whether it be made of two or more words compound- 
ed together, or be introduced with or without modifi- 
cation from some other language. 

Greater liberty however is given to poetical writers 
in the use of ancient words, and to scientific writers 
in the invention of new terras, than to those who are 
authors in other kinds of writing. The same word, 
which in a prose writer would be objected to as an ob- 
solete term, might in poetry be received as supported. 
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by good authority. This indulgence is granted to po- 
etry, in consideration of the embarrassments ofrhyme 
and of measure, which require a copiousness of lao* 
guap:e. On the other hand, science is progressi^^e. 
New terras must be found to express new discoveries, 
and inventions. The use of old words in new signifi- 
cations, would obviously create obscurity and mistake, 
and it is thought better, that new words should be in- 
troduced when new objects are to be represented. It 
is also common for writers on scientific subjects, to 
define the most important words in their works, espe- 
cially those which are new or peculiar to the science. 
This liberty is given them, and it is expected in re- 
turn,* that they be uniform in the use of the word in. 
the sense defined. 

In connexion with these remarks, the influence of 
criticism on language, may be mentioned. Its object 
is the improvement of the language — the avoiding of 
all harsh, inharmonious words, those also which from 
their etymology, or any other cause are peculiarly lia- 
ble to be misunderstood. This object is effected, not 
by the exercise of any authority, but by pointing out 
the offensive word to the notice of the public, and dis- 
suading fron) its use. 

Good, use not always uniform in her decisions ; rules 
which should guide u^ where these decisions are at 
variance mth each other. 

Suppose that I should meet with the following sen- 
tence. ^^ Beside he was a cotemporary writer of great 
delicateness of expression, and highly approved of.'' 
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I might object to ity.and^ay that besides would be bet* 
ter than beMide^-^'Contemporary than cotemporary--^deli' 
eaof than delieateness^ and approved than approved of. 
Should I m support of my criticisms, appeal to good 
Qsage, and mention several authors of reputation, in 
whose writings the forms of these words which I pre- 
fer, are uniformly used, it might be said in reply, that 
those forms which I condemn, are also as frequently 
found in the writings of authors of equally good repu- 
tation ; and this could not be denied. In these in- 
stances then good use is not uniform in her decisions ; 
and it is necessary that some other principles should 
be referred to, in determining which of these forms of 
-words is preferable. I might say then, that the word 
beside is used often as a preposition, and that where 
there are two forms of a word, each of which is sup- 
ported by the authority of good authors, but one of 
these forms is sometimes differently used, it should be 
restricted to this peculiar use, and the other form 
alone used in that sense which has hitherto been com- 
mon to both. Both perspicuity and variety evidently 
require this. 

In preferring contemporary to cotemporary^ I might 
plead the analogy of the language. Whenever the 
inseparable preposition con precedes a consonant in 
composition, the n is retained ; we say conglomeraicy 
conglutinate^ concomitant. To this copartner is the 
only exception. But if this particle in composition, 
precedes a vowel, we use the form co ; as coequal^ co- 
eternaL Hence in the. present case, the analogy of the 
language requires that we say contemporary. 
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For preferring delicacy to delicateness, supposing- 
the authorities on either side equal, lean give no oth- 
er reason, than that it is more agreeable to the ear. 
Here then harmony of sound is the ground of choice. 

In the other instance of criticism, where r prefer ap^ 
proved to approved of^ simplicity, of expression is the 
ground of choice. It is well known, that the use of 
numerous particles is a defect of our language. It 
weakens the strength of expression. The more sini- 
pie and brief the form which is used, the better. 

In instances then where good use is not uniform in 
her decisions, perspicuity and variety as leading to ap- 
propriate words to one uniform signification, — the ana- 
logy of the language, — harmony of sound, an dsimpli- 
city of expression, are the principles to which we 
should refer. 

These principles are stated in the following rules, 
which may be applied to the examination of the ex- 
amples at the close of the chapter. 

Rule 1 . When, two forms of a word have been used 
with the same signification, but one of them is some- 
times found used in a different sense, the latter form 
should be restricted in its use to this latter meaning, 
and the other form Used in that sense which has hith- 
erto been common to both. 

Ride 2. Of two forms of a word which^are each 
supported by good use, we should prefer that which 
is agreeable to the analogy of the language. 

Rule 3. If two forms of a word are supported by 
equal authority, and in other respects equal, the sound 
may determine as in our choice. 
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Rule 4. In doubtful cases, when nt) one of the pre- 
ceding rules will apply, simplicity should be the ground ^ 
of preference. 

Cautions agaimt the most frequent violations oj the 
principles of Verbal Criticism. 

From the statements that hitve now been made, w^ 
learn, that to use words with propriety, is to use them 
in that manner which is authorised by writers of 
reputation. The most important of those rules, by 
which we are to be governed in cases where au- 
tboritie^ are divided, have also been stated. Some 
of the most frequent violations of the principles of 
Verbal Crilirisra will now be enumerated, and those 
cautions given which are most needed on this subject. 

" The lamb is tame in its disposition." — :Here the 
word* tame is incorrectly used for genth — tameness is 
wiperindiiced by discipline — gentleness belongs to the 
natural disposition. 

" Herschel discovered the telescope." — In this sen- 
tence the word discover is incorrectly used for invent. 
We discover what was before bidden j we invent what 
is new. 

" Chains Mucins displayed courage, when he stood 
unmoved with his hand in the fire." 

Here courage is incorrectly used {or fortitude. It is 
courage that enables us to meet danger ; but forti- 
tude gives us strength to endure pain. 

In these instances, the words which are substituted, 
resemble in meaning those which are displaced. Such 
words are said to be synonymous. They agree in ex-? 
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' pressing the same principal idea, but same accessory 
circumstance produces a shade of difference in their 
meaning. As the English language is characterized 
by copiousness, there is great danger of confounding 
terms which are synonymous. Hencfj in ike use of 
woi'dsj care should h^ hady lest we confound ih^se which 
are synonymous. 

. " The observation of days of Thanksgiving, is com- 
mon in New England." Here the word ohservqtioni 
is evidently nsed instead of observance, which it re- 
sembles in sound. 

" The endurance of his speech was for an hour." 
Here the word endurance^ which signifies suffering, 
s used for duration^ which implies length of time. It 
is true, that if a speech be dull and continue for an 
hour, we may speak of the endurance of those who 
listen to it. But in the example which is given, the 
word. is wrongly used for duration. 

In these instances, a similarity of sound has led to 
mistake. JSencf, in the use ofwonds^ we should avoid 
confounding those which are similar in sound. 

'' Meanwhile the Britons, left to. shift for them- 
selves, were forced to call in the Saxons to their aid." 

^' He passed his time at the court of St. James, 
carrying favour with the minister." 

" In these sentences, the expressions ^^/^ to shift for 
themselves^ and currying favour, arethose which are 
usually heard only in the conversation of men desti- 
tute of refinement and information. They are be* 

# 

Beath the dignity of the historical style. Like clowns 
when admitted to the society of polite, well informed 
men, they appear out of place. Other expressions 
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jequally significant, and bettel^ suited to the subject, 
might be substituted. Hence then we learn^ thai low 
words and phrases^ or such 'as are usually termed wl- 
garismSy are to be avoided. 

We are liable to err in violation of this rule, iVom 
the circumstance, that many words are used in com- 
mon conTersation, which are not «uited to the dignity 
of a written discourse. I might hence infer the im- 
portance of keeping good company*, and being choice 
in the selection of our words, {^vil communications 
not only corrupt good manners, but good language. 

'^ I have considered the subject in its integrity.'' 

The writer here means, that he has considered the 
whole of the subject ; but in expressing this idea, he 
uses a word in its Latin signification. Integrity^ in the 
sense of wholeness^ is not in common use by those who 
correctly write and speak the English language. Oth« 
er instances might, be cited, in which words have as^ 
cribed to them a meaning derived from the Greek, 
French, or some other language. Hence such instan- 
ces are called Latinisms, Grecisms, &c. Besides the 
obscurity, which must thus be caused t6 those who 
are ignorant of the meaning of the word in its native, 
language, there is an air of pedantry about expres- 
sions of this kind, which renders tliem disgusting. 
Hence then the caution may be given, Avoid using 
words in foreign significations. 

The most frequent instances of the violation of the 
principles of Verbal Criticism, are in the introduction 
of new words. So much however has been said on 
this point, that it is unnecessary to give either exam* 
pies or rules. 
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The. inquiry may bere arise, whether Jobbson^s Dic- 
tionary, or any other, is to be regarded as a standard, 
to which we may in all ca«es refer for the decisions 
of Verbal Criticism ? To this inquiry I answer, that 
since the words of a language are ever changing, 
some becoming obsolete, and others coining into use, 
it is impossible fron^ the nature of the case, that any 
Dictionary can continue for a length of time, to be a 
standard of good usage.- In regard. to Johnson^ 
there are many words now in good use, which are not 
found in his Dictionary, and many there found, have 
become^obsolete in tbe sense he has ascribed to them. 
Where then is the standard f The principles stated 
in this chapter give the answer. There is none, esp- 
cept that which the finished scholar forms for himself, 
from his familiarity with good models of writing* And 
if he possesses this familiarity, be may conclude, that 
if a word strikes him as new or strange, it should be 
considered a word used without good authority, and 
which, unless some necessity for its use exist, should 
be avoided. 

. Section II.— On ths Composition of Sentences. 

The design of this section is to treat of the compo- 
sition of sentences, so iar as the clear conveyance of 
the author's meaning, depends on skill in the use of 
language. 

Sentences are either simple or complex. A sim- 
ple sentence consists of a single member. A com- 
plex sentence consists of several members, and these 
inembers are someticnes subdivided into clauses. ^^ Tbe 
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sun shines." This is a simple sentence. '' The sun, 
that rises in the morning and sets at night, gives ligtit 
to all those who dwell on the face of the earth." ' This 
is a complex sentence, and consists of two members, 
each of which is made up of two clauses. 
. The principle by which the writer is guided in di- ; 
viding a discourse into sentences, is, that when he ; 
makes this division, he considers the exhibition of his 
thought as complete. Sometimes in makmg this ex- 
hibition several members are necessary ; . and where 
these members are so closely connected, that the read* 
er cannot stop before the conclusion of the sentence 
with any distinct thought in his mind, the sentence is 
called a period. If there is one or more places, where 
he may slop, a distinct thought having been stated^ 
the sentence is called a loose sentence. This distinc* 
tion will be clearly seen in the following examples. 
" If in America, as some of England*s writers are en- 
deavouring to convince her, she is hereafter to find an • 
invidious rival, and ' a gigantic foe, she may thank 
those very writers, for having provoked that rivalship 
and irritated that hostility." This is a period ; and 
it will be noticed, that though there are several mem- 
bers and clauses,^. there is no place before the close, 
where the reader may stop with a distinct view in his 
mind. This account of the period is in agreement 
with the etymology of the word. It signifies a circuit, 
and the thought winds around, as it were, among the 
different members and clauses, till it is brought out full 
at the close. The following is a loose sentence. " These 
minor comforts are all important in the estimation of 
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narrow minds ; and they either do hot pierceive, or 
will not acknowledge, that they are more than coun- 
terbalanced among us by great and generally diffused 
blessings." Here it is evident, that we might stop at 
the word minds, and the thought would be complete ; 
but had a full stop been placed there, what followsi 
would not, in its present form, constitute a distinct 
sentence. 

Since sentences are made up of many words, and 
of clauses and members, it will readily occur, that the 
forms which they assume, will be many and various, 
and some of these forms will be but suited to one sub- 
ject and occasion, and others to a different. Vain then 
would be the attempt, to prescribe rules which should 
govern the writer in the composition of his sentences. 
/ Instead of this, those instances have been noticed, in 
which perspicuity is most frequently violated from 
I want of skill in the use of language, and from the ex^ 
• amples given,*such caution^ have been inferred, as may 
' guard against similar violations of perspicuity. 

The e^iamples first given are of simple sentences 
^ and of the members and clauses which make up com- 
plex sentences. These are classed under the follow-* 
ing heads : 1 . Equivocal words and phrases. 2« Am- 
biguous constructions. 3. Wrong arrangement of ad« 
verbs and adverbial phrases. The composition of 
complex sentences is next examined with reference to 
the same object. Connectives are afterwards sepa- 
rately considered. 

1. Equivocal words and phrases. 

A word or phrase is called equivocal, when on the 
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authority of good usage two different significations are 
at different times applied to it* The true meaning 
of such words is to be determined from their connex- 
ion with other parts of the sentence. Hence the dan- 
ger of obscurity in their use. 
Eiample of the preposition. 

" I am persuaded that neither death nor life-HshiaU 
be able to separate us from the lore of God.'* 

In this sentence, the love of Ood^ may signify God's 
love to usj or our love to him. This equivocation may 
be avoided* by changing the last clause into the fol- 
lowing form — 'from our love to God ; of being more 
correctly used before the subject, and to before the 
object of a passion. The design of prepositions is to 
express the relations between different words, and 
since many of the prepositions express different rela- 
tions, there is much need of caution lest they be used 
equivocally. 

Example of the conjunction. 

*' They were much more ancient among the Persians 
than Zoroaster or Zerdusht." 

In this example, the or is equivocal. It may either 
be understood tis coupling together Zoroaster and 
Zerdusht, as two synonymous words, or, as a disjunc*^ 
live conjunction, it may imply that Zoroaster and 
Zerdusht are two different things. Were the latter 
the meaning of the writer^ the word eithtr should be 
inserted before Zoroaster. But if he design to use 
the word as a copulative^ when the words thus connec- 
ted are not generally known to be synonymous, some 
clause may be thrown in, to denote that they are thus 
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used. In the example given, it might have read — 
than Zoroaster J or as he is also called, Zerdusht* 
When^ in such instances, the first noun follows an arti- 
cle, or preposition, or both, the equivocation may be 
avoided, by repeating the article, or preposition, or 
both, before the second noun, if the conjunction be 
used di^unctively, and omitting to repeat it, if it be 
^ used copulatively. 

Example of the noun. 

*^ Your majesty has lost all-hopes of future excises hy 
their consumption." , 

^ I The word consumption^ may be either passive or 
active. It may mean, either by their being consumed, 
or by their consuming. The equivocation in this sen- 
tence results from the double use of the word co/i- 
sumption. Words of this kind are not to be avoided, 
when the connexion plainly determines which of the 
meanings is intended, but when this is not the case, 
some other word, or some other form of expression, 
should be selected. In the example given, it should 
/ read, on what they may consume. 
Example of the adjective. 

. '* As for such animals as are mortal*, or noxious, we 
have a right to destroy them." 

It is the design of the writer to use tlie worf mor- 
tal as signifying destructive, or causing death, where- 
as the meaning most. obviously suggested, is, liable to 
death. This may rather be called an impropriety than 
an equivocation ; since it results from the application 
of a qualifying word in a sense different from that, 
which is authorised by good usage. We speak of a 
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nortal poison^ or of A mortal disease, meaning a des« 
tructive poison or disease ; but when .we speak of a 
mortal animal, it ib always in the sense of an animal 
liable to death. This etaraple suggests the need of 
caution in the use of adjectives, when usage has given 
them different significations as applied to different 
'Douns. 

Example of verbs. 

'* The next refuge was to say, it was overlooked by 
one man, and many passages wholly written by anoth- 
er." 

/ The word overlooked may here signify revised^ or 
/ it may signify neglected. The equivocation in this ex- 
/ ample, like that ia the example of the noun, results 
I from the use of a word to which usage has given. a 
f double meaning. It may %ere their be said, as in that 
• instance^ that if the connexion does not readily sug- 
gest which of these meanings is intended, some other 
word or form of expression should be chosen. In this 
example, the meaning of the author would be express- 
ed without e(}uivocation, by the woid revised* 

Of equivocal phrasesj the following may be men- 
tioned, not the least — not the smallest. These phra- 
ses may signify in direct opposition, not any^ or v^ry 
great. But it is unnecessary to give examples of the 
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use of these and similar phrases as they are made the 
subjects of grammatical criticism. It may be said gen- 
erally, that such equivocal phrases, should be avoided. 
/ 2. Ambiguous constructions. 

By construction^ as the word is ajpplied to senten- . 
ces, is meant the forming of the sentence in such a 
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manner, as that the relations au^ connexion between . 
the different parts of the sentence, may Be made 
known. The standard of correctness in the cotistruc- 
tion of sentences, as of propriety is the use of words, 
isrgood usage. Every language has certain forms of 
construction, eithcB peculiar to itself, or common with 

f other languages. What these* forms are^ may be 
learnt from the conversation and writings of men of 
refinement and knowledge, who speak and write the 
language. But as the Lexicographer has given us in 
his Dictionary, the result of his inquiries after the prop^ 
er signification of words, in the same manner, the 
Grammarian gives us in his grammar, the results of 
his investigations as to what are the correct/forms of 
construciion. Correctness then in the construction of 
sentences, is to be learnt front the rules and principles 
of syntax. 

But a sentence may be correct in its construction) 
and still may carry to the reader a meaning different 
from that designed to be Conveyed by the writer. In 
such instances, since the sentence is so constructed 
that two different meanings may be received fi*om it, 

, the construction is said to be ambiguous. Anibigu- 
ous constructions most frequently arise from the 
use of those words which are <:alled connectives, 
and these, it will be remembered, ace to be separately 
considered. Some instances in the use of other parts 
. of speech will now be given. 
Examples of the adjective. 

** Godbeapeth favours on his iservants ever liberal and 
faithfuK" 
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U it Qod, or his servants, that afte ever liberal and 
faithful f It is obvious, that the construction would 
bear either meaning, and of course, it is ambiguous. 
The ambiguity may be removed by altering the ar- 
rangement of the words. God, ever liberal and faith- 
ful, heapeth favours on his servants ; or God heapeth 
favours on his ever liberal and faithful servants. This 
altering \if the arrangement of the words, is in our lan- 
guage a change in the construction of the sentence. 
In languages where adjectives and substantives have 
correspondent changes of termination, the reader may 
in this way . roost generally determine to which noun 
the adjective belongs ; but in languages, as in the En- 
glish, where adjectives have no change in their termi- 
nations, it is their arrangement, which must determine 
the nouns, with which they are to be connected. Hence 
then the caution may be given, To avoid ambiguity 
in the construction of the adjective^ let it be placed as 
near as practicable to the neun tt is intended to qualify. 

There is another case, in which there is danger of 
ambiguity in the use of adjectives. Sometimes, when 
two adjectives are used in connexion with the same 
noun, it is difficult to determine, whether they are de- 
signed to express different qualities belonging to the 
same thing, or qualities belonging to different things, 
but which are included under the noun as a generic 
teiun. This is illustrated in the following example. 
*' The ecclesiastic and secular powers concurred in 
those .measures." Is it meant, that the powers which 
concurred, had both the qualities expressed by the ad- 
jectives, ecclesiastic and secular ? or that one class of 
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these powers wa^ ecclesiastic, and the other secular ? 
The latter meaning is no doubt that of the writer; and 
it should have been expressed, **The ecclesiastic pow- 
ers, and the secular, coacurred in those measures." 

In cases of this kind, the following rule should be 
observed. When the adjectives are designed to qualify 
the noun as expressing one thing, the noun should ei- 
ther precede or follow both adjectives ; but t^hen the 
adjectives are to be understood as qualifying different 
thincrs included under the noun, the noun should fol- 
low the first adjective, and may be repeated or not, af- 
ter the second, as the hafroony of the sentence may 
require ; and in this latter case, when an article or 
preposition precedes the first adjective, it should be 
repeated before the second. 

On the observance of this rule, the following version 
of a passage in sacred writ, is to be censured. '< Ev- 
ery scribe, instructed into the kingdom of lieaven, is 
like an householder, who bringeth out of bis treas- 
ure things new and old." It should read new things 
and old. 

Instead of saying, " Death is the common lot of 
all, of good men and bad,^' the passage should read, 
" of good men and of bad." 

Instead of saying, '' How immense the difference 
between the pious and profane," it should read, " be- 
tween the pious and the profane." 

Examples of nouns. 

"You will seldom find a dull fellow of good education, 
but (if he happen to have any leisure on his hands) will 
turn his head to one of those two amusements for all* 
fools of eminence, politics or poetry." 
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Oq first reading this sentence, we are led to con-i 
Ufct politics and ^oe^ry with eminenct, and make them' 
all the objects of the preposition of. But the true 
meaning of the writer is expressed, by inserting to be- 
fore the words polities and poetry. The ambiguity 
in this case arises then from the omission of the pre- 
position, which leads the mind to supply the copula-^ 
live conjunction, and tbtis causes mistake. In connex- 
ion with this example, the general remark may be 
made, that clearness in the construction of a sentence^ 
i« often secured by the repetition of a preposition ; and 
the writer may he cautioned against Its omission in 
such instances. I give another example. 
" The rising tomb a lofty column bore." 

Did the tomb bear the column, or the column bear 
tfa^ tomb ? Ambiguities of this kind result from the 
construction of our language, which makes no distinc- 
tion in termination between the nominative and objec- 
tive case, but leaves the construction to be determined 
by the arrangement of the words* In prose, there- 
fore, such ambiguities will rarely occur, because the 
nominative will be placed before the verb, and the ob- 
jective will follow it. But in poetry, where inver- 
sions are allowed, they will occur ; and the danger of 
mistake can be guarded against only by the connex- 
ion, except in instances, where, the possessive pro- 
noun being used, it may determine the nominative by 
referring to it, as its antecedent ; aa in the following 
example ; 

" And thus the son his fervent sire addressed." 

N«re the pronoun his most naturally refers to son, as 

12 
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its antecedent, and thus determines, wbicli is designed 
as the noitfinative, and which ^s the object of the 
verb. 

/ 3. T proceed now to mention the wrong position of 
adverbs, and of adverbial phrases, as affecting the 
clearness of the sentence. Faults of this kind, it may 
be thought, are included under the solecism or gram-* 
matical blunders, since the rules of Syntax require, 

; that adverbs should be placed near the words they are 
designed to qualify. But instances of this kind are 
of so frequent occurrence, that a few will be mention- 
ed. 



The Romans understood liberty, at least as well as 
we.' 



cc 



In hearing this sentence read aloud, with the em- 
phasis upon liberty, we should be led to connect the 
adverb with this word. But should the emphasis be 
placed on the adverb itself, we should connect it with 
the concluding part of the sentence. It id better to 
change the position of the adverb, so that there can 
be no danger of mistaking the true meaning of the wri- 
ter. The sentence is then more correctly coni^tructed 
as follows, *' The Romans understood liberty, as well 
at least as we." 



" Theism can only be opposed to polytheism, or athe- 
** Theism can be opposed only to polytheism or athe- 



ism. 



* 9f 

ism. 



** There is not perhaps any real beauty or deformity, 
more in one piece of matter, than in another." 

" There is not perhajps any red beauty or deformity 
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iu one piece of matter, more than m another." 
<* Not only Jesuits can equivocate." 
** Jesuits can not only equivocate." 

My design in stating this last exaa>ple, is to shew, that 
the same word, according to its position in a sentence, 
may be either an adverb or an adjective, and conse- 
quently an essential difference in the sense be made. 
The meaning of the sentence, as first given, is, that 
Jesuits are not the only persons who can equivocate. 
In the second form of the sentence, the meaning is, Je- 
suits can not only equivocate, but they can do other 
things in addition. Hence then may be inferred the 
need of additional caution in the use of those words, 
which may be regarded as adverbs, or adjectives, ac- 
cording to their position in the sentence. 

Adverbial phrases are to be considered to all in- 
tents as adverbs, so far as their position in a senteqce 
affects Its perspicuity. They should be placed near 
the words whose meaning they are designed to affect. 
Muc|) skill is often requisite in so placing them, that 
the sentence may be easy and harmonious in its sound, 
and still retain its perspicuity. They are well com- 
! pared to unsightly stones, which try the skill of the 
I builder. As several examples will be given, while trea- 
i ting of complex sentences, the farther notice of them 
; is here omitted. 

I proceed now to consider complex sentences in re- 
ference to perspicuity, so far as this quality depends 
on skill in the use of language 5 and without arraying 
the faults which are mentioned under distinct heads, I 
jshall give instances of sentences that are deficient in 
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/"7)erspicuity, and infer from the examination of soch in- 
I stances several cautions. 

Example !.•>— After we came to anchor, they put me 
/ ^n shore, where I was welcomed by all my friends, . wh« 
f received me with the greatest kindness. 

Having come to anchor, I was put on shore, where I 
was welcomed by my friends and received with the great*- 
est idndness« 

Should the question arise, who, or what, is the pre- 
dominant subject of discourse in (he first form of this 
sentence, it might be difficult at first view to answer. 
FTc, they, /, and you, referring to friends, are in dif- 
ferent parts of this short complex sentence, made the 
governing or leading words. In the corrected form, 
there is one leading word, and all the parts are con- 
structed with reference to this. In this way, the sen- 
tence is made more simple, and the meaning is more 
r ebvious. Hence then we infer, that there should be 
;' «ne leading word in every sentence, and that the dif- 
ferent members and clauses, should be so constructed 
and connected, as to be made subservient to this lead- 
ing word. 

Example % — He had been guilty of a fault, for which 
his master would have put liim to death, had he not 
found an opportunity to escape out of his hands, and fled 
into the deserts of Numidia. 

— ; and to flee into the deserts of Numidia. 

In the first form of this sentence, are found twa 
clauses, " to escape out of his hands" and " fled into 
the deserts of Numidia," which have the same rela- 
tion to the other part of the s^entence, and are con- 
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^tracted ditferently* la one, the fbrm is that of the 
infinitive ; in the other, of the past participle. In the 
sentence as corrected, this diversity is not found, and 
( the meaning is more obvious. From this and similar 
' examples may be inferred the following direction, 
when two. or more clauses have the same relation to 
other parts of the sentence, they should, if possible, 
be made similar in their construction. 

The two directions, that have now been given, should 
be particularly regarded in the composition of long 
sentences. It is generally supposed, that in long sen- 
tences there is always danger of obscurity, and that 
they should be avoided. But let the two directions 
that have been given be observed — let there be a lead- 
ing word or phrase in the sentence, and all the parts 
be similarly constructed, and have a comtaon reference 
to this leading part, and the sentence may be long 
without becoming obscure. This is seen in the follow- 
ing example, 

** He can render essential service to his country, by 
as^sting in the disinterested administration of the laws ; 
by watching over the principles and opinions of the low- 
er classes around him ; by diffusing among them those 
lights which may be important tp their welfare ; by ming- 
ling frankly among them, gaining their confidence, and 
becoming the immediate auditor of t^eir complaints ; by 
informing himself of their wants, and making himself a 
channel through which their grievances may be quietly 
communicated to the proper sources of mitigation ; or 
by becoming, if need be, the intrepid and incorruptible 
guardian of their liberties, the enlightened champion of 
their wants." 

12* 
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Most of the faults in the composition of complejc 
sentences, are connected with those clauses, which ex- 
press some circamstances of the actions or objects 
mentioned. Some of these clauses are less intimately 
connected with the main thought expressed in the seci* 
fence than others, and the writer should always avoid 
crowding into one sentence, more clauses expressing 
circumstances than are absolutely necessary. But 
writers, sometimes, instead of observing this rule, 
bring into the same sentence circumstances, which are 
but very remotely connected with the leading thought 
of the sentence. On this ground the following pas- 
sage has been censured. " Archbishop Tillotson di- 
ed this year. He was exceedingly beloved, both by 
King William and Queen Mary, who nominated Dr. 
Tennison, Biftiop of Lincoln to succeed him.*^ This 
last circumstance has obviously no connexion with the 
love of the king and queen for Archbishop Tillotson. 

But since there is difficulty in the right position of 
clauses, some directions will now be given, which may 
aid in their arrangement. 

Example 3. — ** The moon was casting a pale light on 
the numerous graves that were scattered before me, as it 
peered above the horizon, when I opened the small gate 
of the church yard." 

•* When I opened the small gate of the church yard, 
the moon, as it peered above the horizon, was casting a 
pale light on the numerous graves that lay scattered be- 
fore me." 

Any one will allow, that the image brought before 
the mmd in the second form of this sentence, is more 
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distinct and vivid, than that presented in the first. Up- 
on comparing the two forms of the sentence, it will be 
seen, that all that has been done, is to alter the posi- 
tion of clauses expressing the circumstances of the ac* 
tion. Instead of being introduced near the close of 
the sentence, they are placed at its commencement. 
From this and similar instances it is inferred, that 
clauses expressing circumstances, must be placed as 
near as practicable to the beginning of a sentence. It 
is obvious that this direction will apply principally to 
those clauses expressing time or place, and not to 
those which are designed to affect the meaning of par- 
ticular parts of the sentence. 

Example 4. — '* What I had the opportunity of men- 
tioning to my friend sometime ago in conversation, was 
not a new thought." 

" What I had the opportunity, sometime ago, of men- 
tioning to my friend in conversation, was not a new 
thought." 

In the first form of this sentence, the two circum- 
stances " sometime ago" and " in conversation" are 
placed together. In the latter form, they are separa- 
ted, and each is placed near the word whose meaning 
it is designed to afiect. This is an improvement in the 
composition of the sentence. Fiiom such instances 
the following rule may be inferred^ Avoid placing 
phrases expressing circumstances, in immediate con- 
nexion with each other. 

Example 5 — *' There will therefore be two trials in 
this town at that time, which are punishable with death 
if a full court should attend." 

*' At that time, therefore, if a full court should attend. 
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there will he two trials which are punishable by death.'* 
The first form of this sentence conveys a meaniiig 
different from that intended to be conveyed by the 
writer* According to this statement, the crimioals 
might earnestly wish, that a full court should not at- 
tend. This wrong meaning is given, by counecting 
the clause '' if a full court should attend^' with the 
wrong part of the sentence. In the corrected form, 
the place of this clause is changed, and the meaning 
of the writer is clearly conveyed. Hence theti the 
rule may be inferred, that clauses expressing circum* 
stances, should be placed near that part of the sen- 
tence the meaning of which they are designed to af- 
fect. 

Example 6. — ^' The Knight seeing his habitation reduc- 
ed to so small a compass, and himself in a manner shut out 
of his own house, upon the death of his mother, ordered 
all the apartments to be flung open and exorcised by his 
chaplain." 

** The knight seeing his habitation reduced to so small a 
compass, and himself in a manner shut out of his own 
house, ordered, upon the death of his mother, all the' 
apartments to be flung open and exorcised by the chap- 
lain." 

This sentence consists of two members, the former 
ending at house^ and the latter commencing with or* 
dered. The phrase " upon the death of his mother" 
is in the first form thrown in between the two mem- 
bers, and may be connected with either. By chang- 
ing its position, and connecting it with the latter 
member of the sentence, all ambiguity is removed. 
Hence we may infer the following rule. A clause or 
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phrase ei^pressing a circumstance, ought never to be 
placed between two capital members of a sentence. 

Under the head of connectives, are included 
those words, which are used to connect different sen- 
tences together, or to connect different clauses and 
members of the same sentence. Much of the clear- 
ness and finish of style, will depend upon the skilful 
use of this class of words.' It is true, they are the 
articulations, or joints of a discourse ; but in a well 
written production, like the joints in the human frame, 
they shew forth the skill of the Maker, and are essen- 
tial to the perfection of his work. 

A connective may be defined, as that word in a 
sentence or clause, wUich being neither expressed nor 
implied, it could not be discovered, that what is said 
in the sentence, or clause, has any connection with 
what precedes. To shew more fully the nature of a 
connective, the following examples are given. 

It is difficult for the most wise and upright govern- 
ment to correct the abuses of remote delegated power, 
productive of unmeasured wealth, and protected by the 
boldness and strength of the same ill-got riches. These 
abuses full of their own wild native vigor, will grow and 
flourish under mere neglect. 

The connexion between the latter sentence and the 
preceding in this example, is denoted bj^ the demon- 
strative pronoun "thesej" followed by the word 
" abuses," which expresses the subject of the former 
sentence. That the connexion is expressed in the 
pronoun, is evident from the fact, that if the pronoun 
be omitted, what remains of the sentenQC, expresse^s 
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a distbct proposition witbout any connexion with 
what precedes. In some instances the noun is not 
repeated after the demonstrative pronoun, and in oth- 
ers, some synonymous word, or some word which 
brings to view the object of the preceding sentence, 
is joined to the pronoun. Sometimes also the defi- 
nite article, or possessive pronoun, is used for the 
demonstrative pronoun. But in all instances of this 
nature, the connexion is in the pronoun itself. 

A true aristocracy is not a separate interest in the 
state, or separable from it. It is an essential integrant 
part of any large body rightly constituted. 

Here the personal pronoun it is the connective. 
Examples of this kind are frequent and need no com- 
ment. 

The air, the earth and the water, teem with delighted 
existence. In a Spring noon or a Summer's evening, 
on whichever side we turn our eyes, myriads of happy 
beings crowd upon our view. 

This latter sentence in this example is intended to 
be illustrative of the former, and though no connective 
is expressed, there is one easily supplied. Instances 
of this kind are also frequent. 

Let not the passions blight the intellect in the Spring 
of its advancement, nor indolence npr vice canker the 
promise of the heart in the blossom. Then shall the 
summer of life be adorned with moral beauty. 

In this.instanqe, the connecting word is then^ which 
is a particle usually called an adverb, though by 
some grammarians considered as a conjunction when 
used, as in this instance, to connect sentences. But 
by whatever name it be called, it is evidently one of 
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those words, which in the improvement of lungtiage, 
are inserted to save circumlocotion, and is here equiv* 
alent to the phrase, let this bt done. Instances in 
which adverbs are used as connectives, may be re- 
solved in this way into a phrase containing a demon- 
strative pronoun. 

I certainly have very good wishes for the place of my 
birth. But the sphere of mjyiuties is my true country. 

The connective in this example is the particle 
buty which is a conjunction. Should this be resolved, 
as in the last example^ into what it is designed to ex- 
press, it would be found equivalent to some phrase 
like the following ; To this superadd. Of this mode 
of resolving conjunctions, I shall presently speak, and 
endeavour to shew, that where the conjunction is used 
as a connective, a pronoun is implied. 

The examples which have been given, are instan- 
ces shewing the manner of connecting different sen- 
tences. The same means together with relative pro- 
nouns, are used for connecting the different members 
and clauses of the same sentence. Of this common 
use of the relative pronoun no example need be given. 
From this short view of the nature of connectives, I 
now proceed to give some caution to guard against 
their wrong use. 

1. Of demonstrative and other pronouns except 
the relative. 

It has been already remarked, that when pronouns 
of this class are used as connectives, it is generally the 
case, that either the noun which expresses the subject 
of the preceeding sentence, is repeated, or some sy* 
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nonymous word is used. When this is done, there cat} 
be little danger of mistake. The only caution then 
which need be given, is the general one, that whenever 
adjective pronouns are used as connectives, and the 
noun to which they belong is left to be supplied by the 
reader^ care should be had, that this noun be obvious. 
To effect this, the word to be supplied should be, 
1. A word which the mind is accustomed t6 supply in 
similar cases. 2. The leading word of the di&course* 
3. A word that has just been mentioned, and is thus 
fully in the vi<>w of the reader. An example of each 
kind is subjoined. 

The citizens of a free government must be enlightened' 
and virtnous. To effect this, schools and the institutions 
for religious instruction must be supported. 

Here the mind readily supplies the word object^ re- 
ferring to what is mentioned in the preceding sentence. 

This was not the triumph of France. 

The subject of the discourse, from which this sen- 
tence is taken, is the removal pf Louis 16 from Ver- 
sailles to Paris. The mind in readin^c the passage 
readily supplies a word or phrase expressing this sub- 
ject. 

He received the papers from the Secretary. These he 
is now unwilling to return. ' , 

In this example the word paper, having heed re- 
cently mentioned, is easily supplied after the pronoun^ 

Except in cases similar to those now mentioned, 
there is danger of obscurity in omitting the noun, which 
fe designed to be connected with the pronoun. 
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d. Of the relative pronoun. Under this head are 
tnciaded relatrve pronouns properly so ealled, and 
other pronouns used as relatives. The danger of 
obscurity in the use of this class of pronouns as con- 
oectives, arises fron) uncertainty as to the antecedent. 
To prevent tins in the construction of senteocesy some 
cautions will now be given. r 

It is folly to pretend to arm ourselves against the ac- 
Gidc^nts of life by heaping up treasures, which nothing 
can protect us against, but the good providence of God. 

|t is folly to pretend by heaping up treasures, to arm 
ourselves against the accidents of life, which nothing caa 
protect us against, but the good providence of God. 

In the first form of this example, the mind is led ta 
refer the relative vohith to the word treasures imme- 
diately preceding it. This makes nonsense of the ex- 
pression. Upon examiaing the sentence, we perceive 
that the relative is designed to refer to accideniSf and , 
that we have been led astray by the intervention of a 
clause between the antecedent atid relative. The po- 
sition of this clause is dififerefit in the corrected form 
of the sentence, and the true sense is then evident, 
flence we infer the following rule, That in arranging \ 
ihe members and clauses of a sentence, the relative 
should be placed as near as possible to its antecedent. .. 

But I shall leave this subject to your management, and 
question not, but that you will throw it into such light, as 
shall at once entertain and improve your readers. 

In this sentence the personal pronoim it, which is 
here a relative, is removed to some distance from the 
noun to which it refers. It would be difficult te make 

13 
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any niteration of the sentence, which "woald place it 
nearer. Neitlier is this necessary for the attainment 
of perspicuity, since we are in ito danger of mbtaktog 
the right antecedent. Here then we are governed by 
a different principle from that which has jUst been 
wientioned ; and this principle is, the rank which dif- 
ferent words hold in a sentence. The nominative and 
accusative, as the agent and object, are of more im- 
portance in a sentence, than other nouns which are 
dependent upon them. In the example given, the word 
subject is the accusative, and of higher rank in the sen- 
tence, than the word managements which is connected 
With the accusative by a preposition, and thus in a de- 
gree dependent upon it. Hence then we infer the fol- 
\ lowing rule, That when the sentence cannot be so 
1 modelled, that the relative may be placed in close con- 
i nexion with the antecedent, it should be made to re* 
\ fer to the leading noun of the sentence. 

One may have an air, which proceeds from a just suf- 
ftciency and knowledge of the matter before him, which 
may naturally produce some motions of his head and 
body, which might become the bench better than the bar. 

One may Jiave an air, which proceeds from a just sn€- 
ficiency and knowledge of the matter before him, A con- 
sciousness of this sufficiency and knowledge, may natu- 
rally produce some motions of the head and body, which 
might become the bench better than the bar. 

In the first form of this example, the relative is used 
three different times, and in each instance with a dif- 
ferent antecedent. This causes a want of perspicuity 
in the sentence. The pronoun is a substitute for the 
noun, and the effect of usibg the relative with differ* 
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CDt antecedents iu the same senteQce, is much the 
same, as if the same word were used id . difiereot 
senses. Thi^ difficulty is remoyed in the second form 
Qi the example bjr a division of the sentence. Hence 
then we deriire the direction, Avoid asing the same rel- 
ative twice or oftener in the same sentence with differ- 
ent antecedents* 

The preceding rules are designed to assist in so 
constructing the sentence, that no doubt may exist as 
to the right antecedent of the relative. But cases will 
occur, when it is impossible to prevent all ambiguity 
in the use of the relative pronoun. In such cases the 
noun itself may be repeated^ or a division foe made of 
the sentence, or in some other way the use of the pro- 
noun may be avoided. Sometimes ambiguity in the 
use of the relative, may arise from a different source, 
as is seen in the following example. 

** I know that all words which are signs of complex 
ideas, furnish matter of mistake and cavil." 

I know that all those words which are signs of com* 
piex ideas, Ornish matter of mistake and caviL 

In the first form of this example, though the rela- 
tive is rightly placed in reference to the antecedent, 
still the true meaning of the author is not conveyed. 
He did not mean to say, " that all words are signs of 
complex ideas," which is expressed by the words used 
but his design is, to affirm something of those words 
which are signs of complex ideas. Here then is am- 
biguity arising from a. cause which has not been men** 
tinned. To state this cause, it is necessary to men- 
tion a distinction between clauses introduced by the 
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felative as ezplicatire of ibe meaning of the anlece- 
dent, and tboi^e introduced as determinative of its 
meaning. '* Man, who is born ot a woman, is of few 
days and full of trouble." << Tb^man ibat enduretb 
to tbe end, shall be saved." In the former of these 
sentences, the clause introduced by tbe relatire is 
explicative. It merely points out some property of 
the antecedeut, i)Ot does not afiect its meaning as 
osedin tbe given instance. It might be said of mati, 
that he is of few days and full of trouble, though 
be were not born of woman. In the othef exam- 
ple, the relative introduces a determinative clause, 
which affects tbe meaning of the antecedent. It 
is not said, that aH men shall be saved, but only 
** he that enduretb to the end ;" and the clause intro- 
duced by tbe relative, cannot be removed without 
changing entirely 'the meaning of the sentence. Now 
the clause introduced by tbe relative in the example 
at tbe head of this paragraph, is designed to be deter- 
minative in its effect on the antecedent* It has this 
force in the corrected form of the e;iamp]e, and it is 
giv^ to it by the insertion of the demonstrative pro- 
noun those before %Dord$» The same effect would have 
been produced by the insertion of the definite article. 
Uence then we iqfer the rule. That whenever a clause 
which is designed to be determinative in its effects on 
tbe antecedent, is introduced by the relative, the an- 
tecedent should be preceded by tbe demonstrative 
pronoun, or the definite article. 

3. Of conjunctions, and other particles. 

Every one acquainted with granmiar, knows that 
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adverbs are not essenli'al parts of language, but that 
they might be dismissed, aud the same meaning ex- 
pressed by circumlocutions. It has been shewn by a^ 
late eminent philologist, that conjunctions are of the I 
same nature. They are obsolete forms of verbs, and ' 
in the use of them an ellipsis is implied, in supplying f 
which, where they serve the purpose of connejctives, / 
a pronoun is used. This is shewn in the following ex- ; 
ample ; ^' Faith cannot be perfect unless there be 
good works." Here, unless is to be considered as the 
imperative of the obsolete verb onhssan^ the signi- / 
fication of which is io dismiss. In supplying the i 
implied ellipsis, (he sentence will read ; *^ Faith | 
cannot be perfect (o this dismiss there be good ; 
works.'' In this then, as in the preceding examples, , 
the real connective is a pronoun. 

In agreement with this account of conjunctions, it '^ 
is found, that besides implying connexion, they ex- 
press, the manner of connexion, or the relation of one 
clause or member to another, or of one sentence to 
another. In doing this, they retain their original 
meaning, and hence the different classes into whidh 
they are divided ; as the copulative, xiisjuhctive, cas- 
ual, illative, S^c. all of which names are intended to 
shew the nature of the relation expressed by the con- 
junctions included under them. 

Skill in the use of conjunctions, both as connectives 
and as shewing the relation between parts connectedi 
i^ to be acquired from practice in writing, and from 
familiarity with good writers. It is also most fre- 
quently found united with clearness of thought, and 

13* 
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accurate btfbits of reasoning. Hence no directions 
are here given to guide the writer in their Use, but 
simply a few remarks offered, the reason and propri- 
ety of which, sound sense and good taste must per* 
ceive. 

1. Long conjunctions are to be avoided. Such are 
the words nei^rtkdess^ notmthHandingy furthermore^ 
for as much as The improvement of our latiguage 
has caused most of these conjunctions to give place 
to others, which are shorter, and as such words are 
but secondary parts of sentences, it is desirable that 
they should not occupy more room and become more 
conspicuous, than is absolutely necessary. 

2^ The frequent recurrence of the same conjunc-^ 
tion is to be avoided ; especially if that conjunction 
consist of more than one syllable. The reason of this 
direction, as of the preceding, is to prevent conjunc* 
tions from appearing too prominent. 

3. The accumulating of several conjunctions in the 

same clause is to be avoided, unless their coalition be 

I absolutely necessary. To aid in forming a judgment 

of what propriety and the idiom of the language allow 

in such cases, the following remarks are made ; 

Two conjunctions may follow each other, when one 
of them serves to connect the sentence with what pre- 
cedes, and the other to connect one clause in the sen- 
tence with another clause. '^ I go to prepare a place 
for you. And if I go to prepare ? place for you, 1 will 
come again and receive you to myself" And is the 
connective of the sentences, and if of the clauses. 

Conjunctions o( the same class may be connected 
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together, bat such coalitions are often unnecessary and 

should be avoided. Examples of this kind ; are but 
however^ and further^ yet neverthelessy &c. In each 

of these instances, one of the. conjunctions used is un- 
necessary. 

Conjunctions of different classes are often found 
united, and sometimes necessarily, but at others, 
when more care in the construction of the sentence 
would have rendered their union unnecessary. Of the 
propriety of such coalitions, a knowledge of the usage 
of the best writers, and of the original meaning of the 
conjunction, will enable us to judge. 

Conjunctions are often to be left to be supplied by 
the reader. 

To use a conjunction wherever the sense would al- 
low of one, would render a style heavy, and conduce 
but little to its perspicuity. Hence, as in the former 
instance, the usage of good writers must decide. On 
the one hand, we are to guard against the omission of 
connectives to that degree, which might render the 
style defective and obscure. On the oth^r, we are to 
avoid the too frequent use of them, which would ren- 
der our manner of writing awkward and diffuse. 

In connexion with these remarks on connectives, it . 
may be stated, that the abbreviations i. e.-^e. g. and 
viz. are in dignified composition to be avoided. 

Examples, in the correction of which the rules and 
principles stated in the preceding chapter are illustra- 
ted. 

1. You stand to him in the relation of a son ; of con- 
sequence you should obey him. 
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2. He came toward me and immediately f(^U back^ 
ward. 

3. His sermon was an extempore performance. 

4. It is exceeding dear and scarce to be obtained. 

5. He came afterward and apologized. 

6. He dare not do it at present, and he need not. 
7- Whether he will or no, I care not. 

8. He is yindicative in his disposition. 

9. These conditions were accepted of by the cdnquer- 

10. I have followed the habit of rising early in the 
morning, till it has become a custom with me. 

11. Do not .rise, Sir, but keep your sediment. 

12. They hold their own fortunes synonymous with 
those of their country. 

13. Though some men reach the regions of wi^om by 
this path, it is not the most patent rout* 

14. He succeeded by dint of application, though he is 
not now a whit the better. 

15. I cannot prevent the hatred of Alexander. 

16. He aimed at nothing less than the crown. 

17. I will have mercy add ndt s(acrifice. 

18. An eloquent speaker may give more, but cannot 
give more convincing arguments, than this plain man af- 
fprded. 

19. We do those things frequently, that we repent of 
afterwai'ds. 

20. By greatness, I do not only mean the bulk of any 
single object, but the largeness of a whole view. 

21. The emperor refused to convert at once the truce 
into a definitive treaty. 

22. He who performs every employment in its due 
place and season, sufiers no part of time to escape with- 
out profit ; and thus his days become multiplied ; and 
much of life is enjoyed in little space. 
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'23. "The notions of Sunderlaiid were always good ; 
but he was a man of great expense^ 

24. I have settled the meaning of those pleasures of 
imagination, which are the subject of mj present under- 
taking, bj way of introduction in this paper. . 

25. As it is necessary to have the head clear as well as 
the complexion, to be perfect in this part of learning, I 
rarely mingle with the men, but frequent the tea-tables 
of the ladies. 

26. Many act so directly contrary to this method, that 
from a habit of saying time and paper, which they acqui- 
i^edat the uniyersity, they write in so diminutive a man- 
ner, that th^y can hardly read what they have written. , 

27. Dr. Prideaux used to relate, that when he brought 
the copy of his " Connexion of the Old and New Testa- 
ment" to the Bookseller, he told him it was a dry subject, 
and the printing could not be safely ventured upon, un- 
less he could enliven the work with a little humour. 

That the student may perceive, how much the 
clear conveyance of the thoughts of the writer, de- 
pends upon skill in the use of language as shewn in 
the composition of sentences, let him compare the fol- 
lowing passage with Lesson 10 in the Class Book. 

In a spring noon, or summer evening, on whichever 
side we turn our eyes, we see the insect youth on the 
wing, swarms of new born flies trying their pinions in 
the air, and myriads of happy beings crowding upon our 
view, while their sportive motions, their gratuitous activ- 
ity, their continual change of place without use or pur- 
pose, testify their joy, and the exultation which they feel 
in their lately discovered faculties ; arid who can doubt 
that the air, the earth and the water, teem with delights 
ed existence \ 
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The life of a bee appears to be all et^oyment ; sabusy 
' and so pleased, and if seen among the flowers of spring, 
he is one of the most cheerful objects that can be looked 
upon, yet this is only a specimen of insect liie, since the 
whole winged insect tribe, it is probable, are equally in- 
tent upon their proper employments, and under every va- 
riety of constitution gratified, and perhaps equally grati- 
fied by the offices which the Author of their nature has 
assigned to them, but we happen to be better acquainted 
with the bee, by reason of its being half domiciliated, 
than we are with others. 

But while plants are covered with little insects, greedily 
sucking their juices, and constantly, it would seem, in 
the act of sucking, which it cannot be doubted is a state 
of gratification, since what else, while others are running 
about with an alacrity in their motions, which carries 
with it every mark of pleasure, and even large patches 
of ground are sometimes half covered with these brisk 
and sprightly natures, should fix them so closely to the 
operation and so long ; and hence the atmosphere is not 
the only scene of enjoyment. . 

When the student, from comparing the preceding 
passage with the manner, in which the same thoughts 
are expressed by Dr. Paley, is led to notice the dif- 
ference between long involved sentences, and those 
which are shorter and more clear in their composi- 
tion, let him be required to express in a more simple 
and perspicuous manner, passages selected from 
those writers whose style is involved. 

The following extract is from the sermons of Bish- 
op Taylor. The writer is shewing the eSkct of a trou- 
bled and discomposed spirit on attempts tojoffer pray- 
ers to God. 
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For so have I seen a lark rising from his bed of grass^ 
and soaring upwards, sighing as he rises, and hopes to 
get to heaven, and climb above the clouds ; but the poor 
bird was beaten back with the loud sighingsof an eastern 
wind, and his motion made irregular and inconstant, des- 
cending more at every breath of the tempest, than it 
could recover by the libration and frequent weighing of 
his wings ; till the little creature was forced to sit down 
and pant, and stay till the storin was over, and then it 
made a prosperous flight, and did rise and sing as if it 
had learned musick and motion from an angel, as he 
passed sometimes through the air about his ministeries 
here below : so is the prayer of a good man ; when his af* 
fairs have required business, and his business was matter 
of discipline, and his discipline was to pass upon a sin- 
ning^ person, or had a design of charity, his duty met with 
the infirmities of a man, and anger was its instrument, 
and the instrument became Wronger than the prime 
agent, and raised a tempest and overruled the man ; and 
then his prayer was broken, and his thoughts were trou- 
bled, and his words went up towards a cloud, and his 
thoughts pulled them back again, and made them with- 
out intention ; and the good man sighs for his infirmity, 
but must be content to lose the prayer, and he must re- 
cover it, when his anger is removed, and his spirit is be- 
calmed, made even as the brow of Jesns, and smooth like 
the heart of God ; and then it ascends to heaven upon 
the wings of the holy dove, and dwells with God, till it 
returns like the useful bee^ loaden with a blessing and the 
dew of heaven. 
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CHAPTER V. On Style. 

St3^1e is defined by Dr. Blair, to be *^ the peculiar 
manner in which a writer expresses hi$ thoughts by 
words. It is a picture of the ideas in the mind, and 
of the order in which they exist there." Bnfibn has 
more boldly and happily said, *' Style is the man him- 
self." Let two individuals write on the same sub- 
ject. We see in their productions their peculiar modes 
of thinking — the extent of their knowledge — their 
tastes and their feelings. The portrait executed by 
the most skilful painter, does not more fully repre- 
sent the countenance, than the productions of the pen- 
exhibit jlhe characteristics of the mind. 

Consistently with this account of what is meant by 
style, the attention has been directed to thought as 
the foundation of good writing — ^to the nature and ob- 
jects of literary taste, and to skill in the use of lan- 
guage. From what has been said on these different 
heads, it may easily be inferred, that there are some 
qualities of style, which are common in a greater or 
le^s degree to all ^ood writers. But it must be obvi- 
ous, that if style depend on the intellectual habits and 
acquirements — on the taste, and on skill in the use of 
language^ each of which is possessed by different in- 
dividuals in different degrees, there will be different 
modes of waiting, which will characterize different in- 
dividuals. Besides, there will be diversities in style 
arising from the subject and occasion. I purpose 
therefore in this chapter, to consider in three differ- 
ent sections, 1. The qualities of style common in 
some degree to all good Writers } 2. The different 
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modes of wrltiog which characterize difFereDt individ- 
uals ; 3. The kinds of style suited to some of the 
most common classes of writing. To this will he ad- 
ded some general directions for improvement in style. 
Section 1. On the qualities of a gaod style. 

Correctness as a quality of st^le, implies the use\ 
of words that ^re purely English in their true and \ 
proper sense, and the construction of phrases and. i 
sentences according to tlie rules of Gratmmalr. 
Thus it is opposed to the Barbarism, or the use of for- 
eign words ; the Impropriety 5 or the use of English 
words in a wrong sense ; and the Solecism, or Gram- . 
xnatical blunders. Enough has been said in the sec- 
tion on Verbal Criticism, to guard the writer against 
the two former of th^se ; to prevent the latter, is the 
appropriate object of Syntax, and does not come with- 
in the limits of Rhetoric. 

Attention to this quality of style, should be urged 
upon all those who would become good writers. It is 
equally necessary in all kinds of writing, and though 
it is not regarded as a high excellence, tlie absence of 
it is ever thought disgraceful. Incorrectness in the 
use of words and in the construction of sentences, like 
inaccuracies of pronunciation, is considered as evi- 
dence of careless intellectual habits and an unfinished 
education. There is also something of the nature of in- 
civility, when a writer asks us for our attention, and 
addresses us in a language we cannot understand. 
Hence it is, that the faults which are opposed to cor- 
rectness, are pardoned with least willingness, and fur- 
nish occasions to critics for raillery at the expense of 
guilty writers. 14 
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The different feelings with which we regard an in- 
stance of incorrectness in conversation and in writing, 
are worth our attention. If in the ardour of conver- 
sation a word is improperly used, or a sentence 
wronp^ly constructed, we are ready to ascribe the in- 
correctness to the impetuosity and hurry of the 
thoughts, or to the rapidity, of the expression, and we 
overlook it. Not so in writing. Here is time for re- 
flectiofi, for the due arrangenient of the thoughts and 
the right modeJiing of the expression, and though one 
or two instances of incorrectness may be forgiven, yet 
if they are of frequent occurrence, their effect on our 
opinion of the writer is unfavourable. 

It is unnecessary to repeat here what was said at 
the close of the section on Verbal Criticism, on the 
importance of familiarity with authors of reputation, 
that we may attain propriety in the use of words. Bui 
it is not amiss to urge the necessity of a eritieal knowl- 
edge of the rules and principles of syntax. 

These rules, it is true, like those which direct in 
the choice of words, derive their authority from good 
usage, and the principles which they enjoin, may be 
iearnt from the study of good models in writing ; still 
they are valuable, since they direct the attention to 
those cases where there is most danger of errour, and 
give us the results to which those have been led who 
have carefully studied the subject. Let then an inti- 
mate knowledge of the principles and rules of syntax, 
be considered essential towards forming a good style. 

Perspicuity is the next quality of a good style to 
be considered. It implies that the expressions used. 
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be such as to convey, and clearly convey, the true / 
meaning of the writer. Thus defined, it is opposed to / 
ambiguity and obscurities of every kind, from what- / 
ever source they may arise. ^ / 

In every system of Rhetoric, Perspicuity is dwelt 
upon as an essential quality of a good style. The ar- 
gument by which Its obseryance is enforced, is simple 
and unanswerable. We write to communieate to oth- 
ers our thoughts ; and if we do not make ourselves 
understood, we fail of our object in writing. Neither 
IS li enough, that* by study, a meaning ^nay be made 
out of the expressions that we use. The meaning of 
a passage should be so obvious, as not only to pre- 
vent mistake^ but to become evident at the first glance 
— rso evident, that we cannot help discerning it. On 
this point Quinctilian has happily observed, " Oratio 
in animum audientis, sicut sol in oculos, etiamsi in 
earn non intendatur, occurrat* " Perspicuity is a word 
of similar import with transparency, which is applied 
to air, to glass dnd to water, or to any substance, 
through which as a medium we are wont to look at 
objects. Now it is well known, that if there be any 
defect iu the medium through which we look, so that 
we do but imperfectly discern the object of our sur- 
vey, we are liable to be deceived in our estimation of 
it, our attention is also takeH oiTfrom the object itself, 
and we are led to notice the want of perfect transpa- 
rency — to account for it, and to judge of its eficct on 
our view of the object before us. But on the other 
hand, if the medium be perfectly transparent, our un- 

^The meaoiug of a discourse shoUJd strike the mind, as the light of tbs 
sun does the eyes, though they are not intently fixed upon it. 
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divided attention is directed to the object itself; and 
while vre see it distint^tly and jadge of it correctly^ 
we think not of the medium throagh which it is view* 
ed* This illustration admits of close application to 
style. 

But the question may be asked ; do not instances 
sometimes occur, in which a .degree of obscurity is 
desirable ? Are there not some delicate turns, or bold 
forms of expression, which lose nothing of their per- 
tinency from the degree of obscurity which character* 
izes them ? and may not a regard for delicacy, or 
even decency, sometimes prevent a distinct enuncia- 
tion of a thought? To these inquiries it must be an- 
swered in the af&rmative. Still such instances are bat 
of rare occurrence, and upon examination of them it 
will generally be seen, that the thought intended to 
be conveyed, is rather left to be inferred from what 
is said, than obscurely expressed in the words them- 
selves. The expression itself perspicuously conveys 
what it was designed to convey. 

The following instance of a delicate turn of expres- 
sion, happily illustrates this remark. Fontenelle in 
his address to Dubois, who was guardian to Louis xr. 
in bis minority, says to him, '^ You will freely com- 
municate to our young monarch that knowledge, 
which will fit him one day to govern for himself. Yoa 
will strive with all your efforts to make vourself use- 
less." This last phrase may be considered obscure. 
Fontenelle designed to say, " You will labour to im- 
part so much knowledge to your ward, that your ser- 
' vices will no longer be needed by him." Bat this is 
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rather an ioference from vdiat is said, than what is con- 
veyed in the words themselves. There is no obscu- 
rity as to the meaning of the expression itself. It is a 
singular fact, that a critic in remarking on this pas- 
sage, asserted that no doubt Fontenelle said, or de- 
^^igned to say, useful instead of useless, and that the 
present reading is probably a typographical error. 
From such critics may we be delivered ! 

But another inquiry on this subject has arisen. 
May not a writer be too perspicuous, and not leave 
enough to exercise the ingenuity and reflection of his 
readers ? This question has arisen from ascribing the 
weariness and disgust, which are felt in reading some 
productions, to a wrong cause. Some writers are mi- 
nute to a fault. They mention every little circum- 
stance in a narrative— state with formality common 
and trivial thoughts — supply every step of an argu- 
ment, and dwell upon what the ingenuity of their read- 
ers could better have supplied ; and such writers are 
always tedious. But our ennui and disgust in read- 
ing their works, do not arise from the perspicuity of 
their expressions, but from their saying what had bet- 
ter have been omitted. The fault is^not so much in; 
the manner of saying, as in what they say. Often al- 
so is it the case, that these prolix and minute writers 
add to their other faults that of obscurity, and leave 
us to labour and search after that, which when attain- 
ed does not reward our exertions. When then a wri- 
ter is complained of as too perspicuous, we may safe- 
ly ascribe the fault to futility of thought, and not to 
excessive clearness of expression. We never cona- 
14* 
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plain that glass is too transparent, and no more eau 
style be too perspicuous. 

For the attainment of perspicuity as thus explain- 
/ ed, distinctness and order in the thoughts, united with 
j skill in the use of language, are essentially necessary. 
Let a writer's view of a subject be indistinct — let him 
but imperfectly understand what he would communis 
cate to others, or let hts thoughts be without method, 
and there will necessarily be indistinctness and confu- 
sion in his productions. This confusion of thought 
will betray itself in long involved sentences, made up 
of loose and redundant expressions, the meaning of 
which it is difficult and often impossible to divine. It 
sometimes seems as if the writer, aware of the indis- 
tinctness of his thoughts, would conceal it by the use 
of many words, thus hoping to throw the blame of ob- 
scurity either on his subject or on the discerning pow- 
ers of his readers. Against violations of perspicuity 
arising from this source, the observance of what was 
enjoined in the first chapter of this work, will.be a suf* 
fieient security. Let habits of patient, persevering 
and connected thinking be acquired, and it will sel- 
dom be the case, that a want of perspicuity will arise 
from confusion of thought. The violations of perspi- 
cuity which result from want of skill in the use of lan- 
guage, are either improprieties in the use of words, 
or faults in the composition of sentences. Rules and 
cautions to secure the writer against these, were ful- 
ly stated in the chapter on that subject. 

It was stated, when treating of the illustrations and 
ernaments of style, that when heterogeneous objects 
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tire brought together, a confused and disproportionate 
image will rise to the view of the mind. Here is an- 
other.source of ol)scurity. Such attempts at illustra- 
tion and ornament are called an affectation of excel- 
lence, and tend to darken and deform those objects, 
around which they are designed to throw light and 
beauty. It is unnecessary here to give examples of 
faults of this kind or to repeat what was before said* 
The remedy for such violations of perspicuity is im- 
provement of the taste. 
/ A good style, in addition to Correctness and Per* 
/ spicuity, will be characterized by vivacity* This 
quality of style implies, that the thoughts are exhibit- 
ed with distinctness before the mind of the reader, and 
in a manner which arrests and fixes his attention. It 
gives evidence that the writer is interested in the sub- 
ject on which he treats, and springs from a desire to 
awaken the same interest in the minds of his readers. 
Viewed in this light, it is an effort on the part of the 
writer to supply in a written discoursej what is effect- 
ed in conversation by the tones of the voice and the 
expression of the countenance. As it is a quality of 
high excellence, and conduces much- to the success of 
the writer, the different circumstances which are con- 
ducive to its attainment, will be distinctly considered. 

Vivacity is promoted by the happy choice of words. 
Under this head I mention, 

1. The use of specific and appropriate terms in 
preference to those which are more general and ex- 
tensive in their meaning, and of well chosen epithets. 

The following passage, found in one of the Waverly 
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Novels, aflEbrds opportunity for illustrating and estab- 
lish'mg what is here stated. 

' The moon, which was now high and twinkled with all 
the vivacity of a frosty atmosphere, silvered the windings 
of the river, and the peaks and precipices which the mist 
left visible, while her beams seemed, as it were, absorbed 
bv the fleecy whiteness of the mist, where it lay thick and 
condensed; and gave to the more light and vapoury- 
specks, which were elsewhere visible, a sort of filmy 
transparency resembling the lightest veil of silver gauze. 

An inferior writer, describing the same scene, might 
have said. 

The moon, which was now high and shone with all the 
brightness of a frosty atmosphere, lighted the windings 
of the river, and the tops and steep sides of the mountains 
which the mist left visible — while her beams seemed, as 
it were, absorbed by the whiteness of the mist, where it 
lay thick and condensed, and gave to the more light and 
vapoury little collections of mist, which were elsewhere 
visible, a sort of transparency resembling a, veil of gauze. 

In directing the attention to the diversities in the 
two forms of the preceding sentence, that we may dis- 
cover wherein the superiority of the former consists, 
the use of the word twinkled for shone first occurs. 
Every one will allowj that the word twinkled, as here 
used, is more expressive than the word shone ; since 
it not only conveys what is conveyed by the word 
shone, but something more. It informs us of the man- 
ner in which the moon gave forth her rays. The next 
instance is of the use of the word vivacity for bright- 
ness. The reason of our preference of the former^ is 
the same as in the preceding case, though not so obvi- 
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ous ; — the ward mvadty conveys to us more than the 
word brightness. There is a cheerfulness and anima- 
tion in a wintry scene, , lighted up by the rays of 
moonlight, which is well expressed by the word viva^ 
citify but not brought to view in speaking of its bright- 
ness. In the same way, sUvered instead of lighted^ 
informs us of the manner in which the rays weve re- 
flected from the river. Peaks and precipices^ mean 
the same as the tops and steep sides of the mountains y 
but they are preferred as terms appropriated to these 
objects. Specks also has the same meaning, since the 
connexion determines that specks of clouds are refer- 
red to, as the phrase little collections of vapours^ but 
it is preferred, not only as shorter, but as exhibiting 
more distinctly the appearance of the clouds. It will 
be still further nattced, that in the second form of the 
passage, the epithets fleecy — applied to the whiteness 
of the mist — -JUmy, applied to transparency, and sil- 
ver applied to gauze, are omitted. The effect of this 
omission, in each case, is to take away something, 
which, when expressed, added much to the distinct- 
ness of the view. 

From the preceding examination of the different 
forms of the passage used for illustration, the follow-* 
ing inferences may be made. 

1. That specific terms and phrases, are to be pre- 
ferred to thqse more general in their signification. By 
a specific word or phrase, is meant a word or phrasa 
used in, comparatively a definite and limited sense. 
This distinction between specific and generic terms, 
is fully explained in books on Logic. It is also there 
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Stated, that a specific term conveys a more full and 
distinct meaning to the mind, than that conveyed by 
a generic term ; and hence the use of such terras con- 
duces to vivacity of expression. Of the instances men- 
tioned, shone is the generic term and tmnkled the 
specific. Vivacity, as expressing the appearance of 
a scene, is a specific term in relation to' brightness. 
Silvered is specific in relation to lighted, 

2. That when words have been appropriated to par- 
ticular objects, as their signs, it is better to use such 
words, than to convey the same meaning in more gen- 
eral term$. It gives a more definite view to the mind 
to speak oi peaks and precipices than of the tops and 
steep sides of mountains^ and of specks ihnn cf little 
collections of mist. 

3; That the use of well chosen epithets contributes 
much to the vivacity of style. So much depends on 
the successful use of this class of words, that I shall 
bring forward several examples, illustrating the diflfer- 
ent ways, in which they produce the efiect here as- 
cribed to them. 

Epithets increase the distinctness of the view, 

2. By directing the attention to some striking and 
characteristic quality of the object, with which they 
are connected. 

Example. The wheeling plover ceased 
Her plaint. 

In this example^ the epithet wheelings directs our 
attention to that kind of motion, which is characteris- 
tic of the species of bird which is mentioned. By thus 
bripging before our minds a characteristic property 
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•f aa object, the dislinciness of our conception of that 
object 13 aided. 

2. By directing the attention to those qualities of 
objects, which are most obvious in the view taken of 
them. 

ExAMPL£.*-^Happiness is found in the arm chair of do- 
zing age, as well as either in the sprighthness of the 
dance, or the animation of tlie chase. 

In this example, the epithet dozingj brings before 
the mind that characteristic of age, which the writer 
designed should be prominent, when speaking of the 
happiness found at this period of life. In this way, 
it increases the distinctness of the reader's view, and 
leads him more fully to feel the force of what is as- 
serted. 

3. By leading the mind to trace out illustrative 
comparisons. 

Example. — I have felt the bitter satire of his pen. 

The epithet bitter is literally applied to that which 
is an object of the sense of taste. By its application 
to an object of a different kind, the mind is led to 
trace out an illustrative companson. Consequently 
in this way the distinctness of the reader's conception 
of the object, to which the epithet is applied, is in- 
creased. 

4. By affording a more full description of an ob- 
ject. 

Example.— The rays of the' setting sun were just gild- 
ing the grey spire of the church. 

The epithet grey in this example, might have been 
omitted, or a different word, as dark or blue, might 
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have been substituted for tt^ and the proposition would 
have been true. Still the effect of its use is favoura* 
ble, since the mind has more definitiveness in its view 
of the object, on which it fixes its attention* Every 
spire must have some colour, and the mention of this 
colour, whatever it may be, aids the. mind in the dis- 
tinct conception of the object to which it belongs. It 
is in this way then, that an epithet, by a more full des- 
cription, aids the distinctness of the view. 

Under the head of a happy choice of words as <iou- 
ducive to vivacity, I mention, 

2t The use of language in a figurative manner. 
While giving examples in illustration of this position, 
I shall direct the attention to what are called tropes or 
figures of language. 

An ambition to have a place in the reg:ister6 of fame, 
is the Eurystheus, which imposes heroic labours oa man- 
kind. 

In this example, Eurystheus, the name of an indi- 
vidual, is put for a class of men. The same idea would 
have been expressed, bad the word taskmaster been 
used. But by introducing the word Eurystheus^ be- 
sides the pleasure derived from the classical allusion, 
a tnore distinct idea pf what is imposed by ambition 
on its slaves, is given to thetnind. This is an in- 
stance, where the individual is put for the species^and 
is a form of the synecdoche. 

When we ^o out into the fields in the evening of the 
year, a different voice approaches us. 

The word evenings which is properly applied only 
to the dose of the day, is here used in a more ex*- 
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tended signification* Instead of being a specific, it 
becomes a general term. In the same manner, we 
speak of the evening of life. In this example, besides 
the increased distinctness of view, there are pleasing 
images and associations connected with the close of 
the day, which are broughlf before the mind. This 
example may be classed under either the metaphor or 
synecdoche. * 

In the two examples now given, we have instances, 
where greater distinctness is given to the view, by 
using a word in a mor« general sense than that oso- 
alhr applied to it. 

O ! 'tis a thought sublime, that man can (brce 
A path upon the waste. 

In this passslge, the word waste is used for ocean, a 
quality for a subject to which it belongs. This is call- 
ed Synecdoche. From the connexion is seen at once 
the design and effect of the change. What is it that 
makes it difficult for man to force a path upon the 
ocean ? Is it not because it is a vast desert — a wide 
spread waste, where all is trackless ? How much then 
does it add to the vividness of our conception of what 
the author here says, th^t he fixes our attention on 
that quality, which he designs should be immediately 
in view, and on which his assertion is founded. 

We wish, that labour may look up here, and be prcmd, 
in the midst of its toil. 

In this example, the abstract is used for the con- 
crete — labour for the labourer. This is called Syn- 
ecdoche, and its tendency is to increase the distinct- 
ness of our view. In reading the word labourer, there 
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are many circumstances which ri^ to the view of the 
mind. We think of the man, his statioo in life, and 
the relations he sustains; but in the use of the abstract 
term, our attention is directed to thejiumble and wea- 
risome occupation. 

All hands engaged the royal work grows warm. 

The word hands in this example is used to signify 
men. It may be considered either as a synecdoche^ 
when apart is put for the whole, or a metonymy , 
when the instrument is put for the agent. In either 
aase, it directs the attention to what the writer design* 
^ should be a prominent circumstance. 

Many other examples might be given, in which the 
attention is in different ways directed to the most |M'om- 
inent circumstance. One caution is necessary in all 
attempts of this kind— ->that the whole form of the ex- 
pression be suited to the design of the writer. If it 
had been said, that the waste dashes and foams, that 
we wish labour may regain its health, and that all 
hands walked out, the expressions would at once strike 
us as faulty. 

The last fond look of the glazing eye, turning to us even 
from the threshold of existenee. 

In this example, the word threshold, which is usu- 
ally applied to the extreme part of the passage to a 
building, is applied to the close of life. As the foun- 
dation of this change in its application is resemblance 
the figure will at once be recognized as the metaphor. 
It is an instance, where that which is an object of 
thought, is represented to the mind by that which is 
an object of sense. This, as was remarked when treat*' 
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ing of the metaphor, aids* the distinctness of the vieW| 
and what was there said need not be repeated. 

It is curious to get at the history of a monarch's hearty 
and to find the simple ajQTections of human nature throb* 
bing Under the ermine* 

The word trmine^ is here used for majesty, or royal 
estate. The ermine is the dress of royalty^— it is the 
symbol which indicates its presence. Here then the 
sign is put ibr the thing signified. This is an instance 
of the metonymy. We notice also, that it is of the same 
nature as the preceding example — that which is an ob- 
ject of thought, is represented by that whichis an ob- 
ject of sense. The same favourable efiect on the dis- 
tinctness of our conception, is also exerted. 

2. Vivacity is often attained by a departure from 
the common arrangement of the words in a sentence. 

Every language has some manner of arranging the 
words of a sentence, which, from the frequency of its 
occurrence, may be called its common mode of ar- 
rangement. Especially is this true- of the English lan- 
guage, in which the grammatical construction is often 
made to depend on the juxtaposition of the words. 
That vivacity of expression is caused by departing from , 
this common arrangement, is learnt from the following 
examples. ' 

Peter, observing the grammatical order, would h^ve 
said to the. lame man who asked alms, '' I have no sil- 
ver nor gold to give thee." But how much more vi- 
vacity is there in the expression, '' Silver and gold I 
have none." In the same manner, our Saviour follow- 
ing the common order would have said, <^ The pure ia 
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heart are blessed.^' But by departing from this order, 
he has conveyed the same thought wkb increased force 
and vivacity — " Blessed are the pure in heart". 

lo these and other expressions of the same kind, it is 
not difficult to account for the effect of the change in the 
order of the words on the vivacity of the expressioa. 
What is most prominent in the mind, is thus made to 
occupy the first place in what calls forth tlie attentioti. 
The imploring look of the beggar had asked for silver 
and gold, and Peter in his answer discovers, that be 
fully knew the meaning of that look, and lets the at- 
tention first rest on that, which is first in the mind's 
view. In the' same manner, it is to the blessedness 
of the pure in heart, that the Saviour would direct the 
attention, and this is effected by the arrangement of 
the words in his declaration. 

The alteration ot the arrangement of the words for 
the attainment of vivacity of expression, is not confi- 
ned to words of primary importance in a sentence. It 
is extended to adverbs and conjunctions, and the 
whole class of secondary words. It is on the same 
principle also, that in the arrangement of the clauses 
and members of complex; sentences, that clause or 
member, which is most prominent in the view of the 
mind, is made to hold a conspicuous place. 

3. Vivacity is promoted by the omission of unne- 
cessary words and phrases. 

This is what is called Precision, and is opposed 
both to Tautology, or the repetition of the same sense 
in different wol'ds, and to Pleonasm, or the use of su- 
perfluous words. The nature of 'precision may be 
learnt from the following examples. 
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It is dear and obvious, that religious worship and ado- 
ration, should be regarded with pleasure and satisfaction 
by all men. 

It is obrious, that religious worship should be regarded 
with pleasure by all men. 

He sat on the verdant green, in the umbrageous shade ' 
of the woody forest. 

He sat on the green in the shade of the forest. 

He succeeded in gaining the universal love of all men* 

He succeeded in gaining the love of all men. 
. They returned back again to~ the same city from 
whence they came forth* 

They returned to the city whence they came* 

In the corrected forms of these examples, those 
words are omitted, wbich are redundant, or add noth- 
ing to the meaning of the sentence. That the effect ^ 
of these alterations on the vivacity of the style is fa- 
vorable, will be readily allowed. As a general rule 
it may be said, that the fewer the words used, provi- 
ded perspicuity be not violated, the greater will be the. 
vivacity of the sentence. 

It may occur, that there are instances, where the 
repetition of words nearly synonymous in their jnean- 
iog, adds force and strength to the expression^ Of this 
many examples are to be found in tragedies, and 
wherever exhibitions of strong feelings are made. 
Such is the following passage ; 

Oh Austria ! 
Thou slave, thou wretch — ^thou coward, 
Thou little valiant, great in villainy. 
Thou ever strong upon the strongest side. 

This and similar expressions, are the language q£. 
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passion. The mind is full*— ihe feelings too strong to 
find utterancei and we may truly say, that out of tbe 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh. These 
passionate expressions are of course free from the 
laws, by which in more sober compositions we should 
be governed. 

It is important here to remark, that in rctviewing 
our writings, for tbe purpose of striking out redundant 
words and phrases, we should remember, that every 
expletive is not to be struck out. There are some, 
which, instead of impairing, increase the vivacity of 
an expression ; and others, the meaning of which we 
can hardly define, that cannot be omitted without giv- 
ing .an air of stiffness and awkwardnt^ss to the sen- 
tence. Of the former do in the following declaration 
of Othello is an example ; 

Perdition seize thee, but I do love thee. 

Of the same nature are the redundant forms of speech 
which are found in ancient writers ;— ^'^ I have seen 
with mine eyes." " I have heard with mine ears." 

Of an example, where tbe removal of an expletive 
endangers the smoothness of the style, the many sen- 
tences in which the expletive ^Aere is found, may be 
mentioned. 

4. Vivacity is sometimes attained by the omission 
of conjunctions and the consequent division of the dis- 
course into short sentences. 

A single example will shew what is intended by this 
remark. 

As the storm increased with the night, the sea was 
^ashsd into trem^sdous eonfiision, and thei« was a fear- 
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&1 sullen acmnd of ru^ng wares .and ^oken surgesy 
while deep called unto deep. . . 

The storm increased with the night The sea was 
lashed into tremendous confusion. There was a fearful 
sullen sound of rushing waves and broken surges. . Deep 
called unto deep. 

Id the second form of this example, the conjunc- 
tions are omitted ; and instead of one long sentence^ 
as in the first form, we have several short sentences. 
The effect on the vivacity of the passage will be per- 
ceived by every one. The reason of the increased 
vivacity is also obvious* What is thus expressed in 
short sentences, stands out more promment and dfs* 
tinct to the view. There is also more of conciseness, 
since all unnecessary words are omitted, especially 
those which are injurious to vivacity. But it is not 
here meant, that short sentences are always to be pre- 
ferred to long ones. The most general direction that 
can be given on this subject is, that there should be 
variety. Long and short sentences should be inter- 
mingled, since the continuance of either for a length 
of time is tedious and disgusting. Besides^ it is some- 
times the case, that conjunctions cannot be omitted 
without danger to perspicuity, which as a quality of a 
good style ranks higher than vivacity. But when, con- 
junctions may be better omitted than expressed, as in 
the example given, and when the division into short 
sentences is not continued too far, such a division of 
a discourse is to be recommended as conducive to vi- 
vacity. 

5. Vivacity is sometimes attained by the use of cer-^ 
tain fonns of sentences^ which might in distinctioo be 
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called figures of senteoces. Of these I memion the 
Climax, Aoiithesis, Exclamatioo, aDd' loterrogatioii^ 
Some examples with accompanying remarks will be 
given. 

The following instance of the Climax is from a 
writer against infidelity. 

•Impose upon me whatever hardships you please ; give 
me nothing but the bread of sorrow to eat ; take from 
me the friends in whom I had placed my confidence ; lay 
me in the cold hut of poverty and on the thorny bed of 
disease ; set death before me in all its terrors ; do all this, 
only let me trust in my Saviour and I will fear no evil^ 
I Will rise superiour to affliction—*! will rejoice in my trib- 
ulation. 

In this example, and in other sentences of a similar 
construction, one clause is accumulated upon another, 
each surpassing in importance and power the prece- 
ding, till it seems as if nothing could resist their uni- 
ted force. As an illustration, I would refer to a deep 
and full flowing river, opposed to whose current some 
obstacle has been placed. The resisted waters are 
heaped on each other, and each successive wave 
brings an addition to their power, till the collected 
mass can no longer be withstood — the obstacle is 
swept away^ and the river resumes its course with the 
rapidity and momentum of a torrent. 

There can be no doubt, that this form of sentence 
is highly. conducive to vivacity. It should however 
be but rarely introduced, and never except when it 
seems required by the occasion and subject. It is evi- 
dence of an excited mind, and should seem to result 
firom this excitement. If the subject do not require it 
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—if the form of sentence do not have its foundation in 
the thought itself, it will have the air of something ar* 
tificial ; and instead of exerting an influence favoura- 
ble to vivacity, it will have a different elTect. 

Of the Antithesis, I give the following examples. 
The subject is the steam engine. 

If can engrave a seal, and crush masses of obdurate 
metal before it ; draw out without breaking a thread as 
fine as. gossamer, and lift up a ship of war like a bauble 
in the air. It can embroider muslin and forge anchors 
— cut steel into ribands, and impel loaded vessels against 
the fury of the winds and waves. 

A second example, more finished in its composi-> 
tion, is from Beattie on poetry. 

In the crowded city and howling wilderness ; in the 
cultivated province and solitary isle ;• in the flowery lawn 
and cragged mountain ; in the murmur of the rivulet and 
in the uproa^ of the ocean ; in the radiance of summer 
and gloom of winter ; in the thunder of heaven and in the 
whisper of the breeze ; he still finds something to rouse 
or sooth his imagination, to draw forth his affection and 
employ his understanding. 

This form of sentence is founded on the principle 
of opposition or conti*ast. A figure In black is never 
more distinctly seen, than when placed upon a white 
ground-work. Campbell has very happily illustrated 
the effect of Antithesis, by an allusion to a picture, 
where the different objects of the group are not all on 
one side, with their faces Ulrned the same way, but in 
which chey are made to confront each other, by their 
opposite position. He says, that in such instances, 
there is not only the original light which is suited to 
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each object, but that also which is reciprocally reflee^ 
ted from the opposed members. In the examples of 
the Antithesis that have been given, i) will be noticed, 
that there is a balancing of the clauses; Not only 
is there opposition in the thought, but in the form and 
length of the clauses in which this opposition is ex- 
pressed. In connexion with this remark, the caution 
against the appearance of an artificial construction^ 
which was given in reference to the Climax, may be 
repeated. Let the form of the sentence always arise 
from the thought itself, and not be the result of an at«- 
tempt after vivacity. Of the two examples given, 
though the latter is more perfect and finished, the for** 
mer is to be preferred as more natural and easy. 

The Interrogation and Exclamation are .the lan- 
guage of passion. At least, they give evidence of an 
excited mind. Where the former is used, the writer 
seems so impressed with the truth of what he asserts, 
that he is not content to state it in the cold form of a 
proposition, but utters it in a manner, that challenges 
any one to regard it with doubt. The Exclamation is 
to be regarded as the mere burst of feeling. 

Examples of these two forms of sentences will rare- 
ly be found in the productions of good writers. And 
when they do occur, their introduction will appeal* 
natural and easy. Writers of inferior order some- 
times attempt to give an air of animation and feeling 
to their style by the use ojT them, but such artificial 
means must fail of success, and by the man of good 
taste will ever be regarded with disgust. 

Though several circumstances have thus been men-* 
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(toned as conducive to vivacity of style, it should be 
remembered, that the foundation of this quality of 
style is in the mind of the writer. What has beea men. 
tioned as conducive to its attainment, are but the dif* 
ferent ways in which the excited feelings manifest 
themselves. The best direction then, which can b^ 
given for the attainment of vivacity of style, is to be- 
come interested in the discussion of the subject itself. 

EtrpHONT, or smoothness of sound, is the next quali- 
^ of a good style to be considered. This is attain- 
ed by the use of such words, as in themselves^ and in 
dieir succession in the sentence, are grateful to the ear. 

There can be no doubt, that this quality of style is 
acquired more by imitation, than by the observance of 
rules. Hence any directions for its attainment, are 
but of little practical importance. Still it may be use* 
ful for the writer to remember, that the intermingling 
of long and short syllables, the frequent occurrence 
of open vowel sounds, and the avoiding of those suc- 
cessions of consonants which are difficult of utterance, 
are favourable to smoothness of style. He should know 
also, that certain successions of syllables are well suit- 
ed to that cadence, or falling of the voice, which 
marks the close of a sentence. And as a general re- 
mark it may be said, that what it is easy to read, is 
smooth in its sound to the ear. But the best and most 
simple practical direction which can be given is, to at- 
tune the ear by the frequent reading aloud of those 
writings in which this quality of style is (pund. 

It should make no difference with respect to the at- 
tention paid to the smoothness of style, that our wri* 
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tings are designed to be silently read, and not pro- 
nounced aloud. So closely is the sound of words as- 
sociated with their appearance to the eye» that though 
no voice is uttered in reading them, tbey are mentally 
pronounced, and the ear passes its judgment on the 
smoothness of their sound. 

The attention of writers is rarely directed to this 
quality of style any further, than to the avoiding of 
faults. But it is sometimes found to that extent, that 
It becomes a positive excellence and a high recommen- 
dation. The folFowing sentence of Sterne, has been 
pronounced one of the most musical in our language. 

The accusing spirit, which flew up t6 Heaven^s chan- 
cery with the oath, blushed as he gave it in, and the re- 
cording angel, as he wrote it down, dropped a tear upon 
the word, and blotted it out forever. 

The epithet natural, is frequently applied to style. 
Our language wants a noun to express the quality 
here implied. Simplicity is sometimes used, but as 
this word is more frequently found in a different sense, 
I shall introduce the term naturalness. 

Naturalness, as a quality of style, implies that a 
writer in the choice of his words — in the form of his 
sentences — in the ornaments he uses, and in his turns 
of thoOght and expression, commends himself to ev- 
ery man of good sense and good taste, as having pur- 
sued the course best suited to his subject and occa- 
sion. In this way it is opposed to affectation of every, 
kind. But the following illustrations will aid in more 
fully stating in what sense the word is used. 

When we look on some of the beautiful remains of 
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aficient statuary, we pronounce them natural in then- 
appearance. By this expression we mean nothing 
more, ifaan that their appearance is such. as, in our 
opinion, it should be — such as is in consonance with 
our experience and observation. There is no violent 
contortion of the features, no forced attitude with the 
design of producing effect, but the image stands and 
appears as a man should do, in the circumstances and 
situation in which it is placed. In the same manner^ 
we say of a graceful dancer, who from long practice 
has learned to move gracefully and apparently with- 
out effort or rule, that he moves naturally, and we 
mean the same as in the former instance. Now 
should we say of the image, that there is naturalness 
in its appearance, and of the dancer, that there is 
muclr naturalness in bis movements, we should use 
the word in the same sense in which it is here appli- 
ed to style. The writer who has naturalness of style, 
expresses himself in that easy, unlaboured manner, 
which commends itself to our favour. He selects and 
uses his words, and forms and connects his sentences, 
just as we should suppose any man might do, who 
should write on the same subject — just as we think 
perhaps we could and should do, unless we attempt to 
imitate him. We seem to hear him thinking aloud, 
and his thoughts flow forth to us in the same order, 
«nd with the same clearness, with which they have 
sprung up in his own mind. He appears never to stop 
for a moment, to consider In what way he shall ex- 
press himself, but thinks only of what he shall say. 
Let but one far-fetched expression, one forced com- 
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parisoo, or one extravagant thought be foond, laud the 
charm is •gone. 

The inquiry may here be made, whether by natur- 
alness of style may not be meant that mode of wri- 
ting, which is suited to the intellectual habits and at- 
tainments of an author — a style in which a writer 
shews himself, whatever bis intellectual character may 
be. To this it may be answered, that if this were the 
correct use of the term, naturalness, instead of deno- 
ting the highest excellencies of style, would often ex- 
press its greatest deformities and faults. The word 
is here used as referring to a common standard, whictt 
IS found in the mind of every man whose taste is not 
perverted and vitiated. This may be clearly shewn . 
by referring to the illustration before introduced. Ev- 
ery one while looking on the performance of a grace- 
ful dancer, would say that his movements are easy and 
aatural. But should one unacquainted with the rules 
and practice of the art attempt to dance, bis mover 
tuente might be natural to him, but no one would 
think of applying to them the word natural, in the 
same sense as in the former instance. In the same wtiy, 
a manner of writing may be natural to a writer, when 
ve should not think of ascribing to bim the merit of 
naturalness of style. 

This illustration may be still further continued, 
with the view of shewing in what way this quality may 
be obtained. Were it asked, in what way the awk- 
ward dancer may attain the easy and graceful move- 
ments of the other, it would be answered, by pursu- 
ing 8t siflrilar course of instruction and practice. 
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Some, either from the form of their bodies, or their 
previous habits, would acquire these easy and Datur«r 
al movements more readily thau others, and a few 
perbaps might need but little practice, and little aid 
from the rales of the art. But these would be re- 
garded as exceptions from what is more generally the 
ease. In the same manner, to acquire naturalness of 
style, there is need of instruction and practice, A 
few, eitlier from the original constitution of their 
rainds, or their previous habits of thought and con- 
versation, fall into it easily. Others, in their first atr 
tempts, are far from it, and it is with them the fruit 
of long practice in writing and a careful observance 
of rules. It may appear paradoxical, that what is call- 
ed natural should be the result of art and labour. But 
this difficulty is removed, if we remember, that the 
object of this art and labour is to bring us back to 
nature. 

Naturalness of style is not confined to any species' 
of writing. It is found alike in the most artless nar- 
rations, and in the most elevated descriptions — in the 
story that is open to the understanding of a child, and 
in the sublime raptures of Milton. The best exami 
pies of it are among ancient writers. This is the speU 
which binds us to the page of Homer, of Sophocles 
and Theocritus, of Xenophon and Herodotus* And 
a reason may easily be assigned, why naturalness of 
style should be found in these ancient writers. Tbey 
lived, as it were, near to nature. With them all is 
originality. Their thoughts and expressions are their 
own. With most modem writers it is otherwise. It 
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is often remarked, that in modem times there are few 
•rigioal ideas. We tell in different words what has 
often been told before, and, that we may avoid a co^ 
incidence of expression, we leave the natural, and 
seek after ttie more laboured forms of speech. Hence 
h is, that less of naturalness of style is found in 'mod- 
ern writings. 

Section 2. On the modes of toriiingj which char- 
aeterize the productions oj different individuals. 

It is the design of this section to treat of the differ- 
ent modes of writing, which characterize the produc- 
tions of different authors. These, it has been stated, 
arise from diversities in their intellectual habits^ iu 
their tastes, and in their skill in the use of language. 
They are denoted by different epithets, which are ap* 
plied to style ; and while the meaning of these epi- 
thets is explained, the attention should be directed by 
the instructer to such examples as furnish illustrations. 

It is sometimes said of a style, that it is idiomatic 
AND EAST. These epithets are generally found in con- 
nexion, and where the former is justly applied, the 
latter denotes what is a natural consequence. A style 
which is idiomatic, will appear to have been easily 
Written, and will be easily understood ; and this is all 
that is meant by ease as a quality of style. By an idi- 
omatic style, is meant a manner of writing, in which, 
in addition to purity in the use of words, the phrases, 
forms of sentences, and arrangement of the words and 
clauses, are such as belong to the English language. 
Every language, as has been already stated, has pe- 
culiarities of this kind by which it is charaeterized"^ 
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aad tlie style in which they abound, is said to be idi- 
omatic. 

Dr. Paley's style may be mentioned as idiomatic. 
The following sentence is from his writings ; '^ A bee 
amidst the flowers of spring is one of the most cheer- 
ful dejects tbai can be looked upon." This expres- 
sion is just what we should have used in conversation 
for conveyiog the same thought. A writer whose style 
is less idiomatic, would have said, " Of the different 
objects, which amongst the flowers of spring, arrest 
the attention, the bee is the most cheerful that can 
be looked upon." This mode of stating the thought 
is more formal, and stately, but less easy and idiomat- 
ic. In another place, when speaking of the fry of fish 
that frequent the margins of our rivers and lakes, he 
says, " They are so happy, that they do not know 
what to do with themselves." Every English read- 
er fully knows, and I may say feels, what is here ex- 
pressed. It is a form of expression of every day's oc- 
currence, and its introduction shews the style of the 
author to be idiomatic. 

It is not meant, that expressions like the last, would 
be proper on all occasions and subjects. We vary 
the forms of expression in conversation. In conver- 
sing on grave subjects, we should not use the lively 
and familiar forms of expression, which are suited to 
an hour of gaiety 5 and we should be equally far from 
imitating the stately and involved modes of expres- 
sion, which characterize some other language. There 
are idiomatic expressions in English which are suited 
to the grave style, as well as those which are suited 
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to the lively^ and in the writings of Dr. Paley those 
of either kind are to be found when required by his 
Mibfect. 

There is danger, lest a writer, in seeking to be idi- 
omatic, become careless in his style. We often use 
expressions in conversation, which are incorrect in 
construction, and obscure in their meaning. But they 
are understood from the accompanying look, or some 
attending circumstance, tnd the incorrectness is for- 
given, because of the horry of the moment. But when 
the same expressions are found in a written discourse 
they are justly censured. An idiomatic style is most 
strictly correct in construction, and perspicuous in its 
meaning. 

It has been said, that an idiomatic style is the style 
of conversation^ Still it must be confessed, that there 
is hardly any one, who has not more formality in his 
writings, than in his familiar, oral intercourse. The 
disjtinction may be illustrated by referring to reading 
aloud. A good reader will, on the one hand, be fai? 
removed from artificial, or as they are called '* read* 
ing tones /'' and on the other, though his tones are 
natural, they will differ in some respects from the fa- 
miliar tones of conversation. In the same manner^ 
a style may be idiomatic, and rise in some degree 
above the most common forms of conversational inter- 
course. 

An idiomatic style is always grateful to the reader* 
It requires no labour to understand a^writer of this 
•lass. His forms of expression are those with which 
'"^e are familiars—those which we use in the most art- 
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less, free communicatioa of our thoagbts, and we col* 
lect his meaning from a glance at the sentenee. 

Lesson 10 of the Class Book is a good specimen of 
the idiomatic and easy style. 

Of^sed to the easy and idiomatic manner of wri- 
ting, which has now been described, is the laboured 
style. This, as the epithet imports, appears to have 
been written with much pains on the part of the wri- 
ter, and requires close attention and effort that it may 
be understood. The arrangement of the words and 
clauses is often inverted, and the whole composition 
of the sentence is artificial. A laboured style, when 
carried to excess, will be highly faulty. It will want 
perspicuity, smoothness, and naturalness. But it is 
often the case, that a style, which is in some degree 
laboured, has redeeming qualities which recommend 
it, and give some degree of reputation to a writer. 
The style of Dugald Stewart may be mentioned as an 
instance of this kind. His manner of writing is evi- 
dently laboured, but there are qualities to be foum) 
in it which save it from censure. 

The epithets concise and biffusc are often ap* 
plied to style. It may be said generally, that these 
qualifying terms refer to the number of words used 
by a writer for conveying his thoughts ; but these 
different kinds of style merjt a.more particular des- 
eription* 

A writer whose style is concise, expresses his 
thoughts in few words. There is a vividness and dis- 
tinctness in his views, and be endeavours by a single 
and sudden effort to exhibit these views to others. 
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His words are well ehoHeni and his toms of express 
siou short and bold. No annecessary expletive, no 
redundant phrase is foand. Grammatical ellipses are 
common, and his sentences are usually short* The 
thought is presented in hut one light, and much is left^ 
to be inferred. As to ornament, there is no room for 
it. Sometimes a short, plain comparison, or a bold 
metaphor is found These however are always high- 
ly illustrative, and seem designed to save the neces* 
sity of a fuller statement. 

A diffuse style is the opposite of the concise. The 
thought is expressed in comparatively many words. 
It is not meant by this, that a diffuse writer employs 
more words, than are of use in conveying his thoughts. 
A writer may be diffuse, and be free from the charge 
of Tautology and Pleonasm. But he does not, as in 
the former case, leave any thing to be supplied. The 
statement is not only clear, but full. He dwells on 
the thought presented, exhibits it in different lights, 
and enforces it by repetition in different language, 
with many and varied illustrations. His words are 
poured forth in a full uninterrupted stream, and his 
sentences, though long, are usually harmonious and 
flowing. 

These different kinds of style are respectively suit- 
<3d to different subjects and occasions. The concise 
style is often used in short biographical notices, or 
what is sometimes called characters-painting— ^in the 
detail of facts, and in proverbs and sententious re- 
marks. The diffuse, on the contrary, is used in the 
statement and discussion of novel opinions, especially 
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ifoQ subjects that are unconimon. It is also well suit* 
ed to .discourses, which are designed to be delivered, 
and not to be read. 

Lesson 6, in. the Class Book, affords an example of 
the concise §tyle, and Lesson 71 of the diffuse. 

FoKCiBLE AND VEHEMENT. We apply the epithet 
forcible, to a style of writing, which in a plain, dis- 
tinct and irresistible manner, urges upon us the opin- 
ions and views of the writer. It is an evidence of ex- 
citement. The writer is intere&ted in his subject, and 
is desirous that others may have the same feelings 
with himself. But it more especially implies a full 
persuasion of the truth and importance of what is said, 
and such an exhibition of the reasons of this persua- 
sion, as cannot fail to produce conviction on the part 
of the reader. Hence it is dependent in a great de- 
gree on the intellectual habits, and implies a well dis- 
ciplined mind — a mind accustomed to comprehensive, 
nethodical and strong views of subjects. It requires 
also skill in the use of language, but derives little aid 
from what are called the ornaments of style. 

When to sound and convincing arguments clearly 
and forcibly exhibited, is added a highly excited state 
of feeling, vehemence of style is the result. It is from 
this deeper current of feeling, implied by the latter 
term, that the shade of difference between a forcible 
and vehement style arises. This excitement of feel- 
ing may spring from the greater importance of the 
subject, or from the more intense interest felt in it by 
the writer. An able, political writer, in a production 
on an electioneering question, might be forcible ixv. 
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bis style. But let this same writer be called to treat 
OD some subject, deeply afiectiDg the welfare of bis 
country, and he becomes vehement. 

These qualities of style are well suited to the dis- 
oussion of political subjects ; and in the past history 
of oar country, especially about the time of our revo- 
lution, many examples are to be found. Among oth- 
ers the writings of Patrick Henry, of James Otis, and 
of the late Prerident Adams, may be mentioned. Con- 
troversial writings on other subjects are also often for- 
cible, and our age has furnbhed some good examples 
of the vehement style among divines. Chalmers may 
be mentioned as a writer of this class. 

Opposed to the forcible and the vehement style, is 
that manner of writing which is called feeble and lan- 
guid. A distinction may be made between these epi- 
thets, similar to that made between forcible and ve- 
hement. The former has reference to strength of rea- 
soning, and energy of thought ; the latter to the de- 
gree of excitement which is manifested. Hence it is, 
that a feeble and languid manner of writing is indica- 
tive of the whole character of the writer. The man 
whose style is feeble and languid, is usually slothful 
in his habits, and inefficient in his plans and conduct. 
His view of his subject is cold and indistinct. His 
words are general, and destitute of that vivacity which 
restths from the use of more specific terms. His sen- 
tences are often long, and the clauses and members 
loosely connected. The parenthesis is much used; 
and_ not unfrequently we find at the close of a sen- 
tence an appendage, which is evidently designed to 
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save the author the trouble of forming a new sen- 
tence* 

Attempts after force and vehemence of style, when 
unsupported by strengtii of thought and real feeling, 
become rant and declamation. In such instances, 
instead of strong reasoning, we have confident asser- 
tions ; and for clear impressive views of the subject, 
we have frequent repetitions and bold declarations of 
its clearaess. Instead of being left ourselves to dis- 
cern the depth of the writer's feelings, we are told 
how deeply he feels; and all the artificial helps of vi- 
vacity, as exclamation, interrogation, antithesis and 
climax, are called to his aid. But while force and 
vehemence of style, like a deep and powerful current, 
sweep every obstacle before them, rant and declama- 
tion are fitly represented by the broad and shallow 
stream, specious and noisy, but powerless. 

Lesson 174 is an example of the forcible style, and 
the concluding part of Lesson 78 of the vehement. 

Elevated and dignified. The foundations of an 
elevated style are laid in the thoughts. And these 
have more of originality and sublimity about them, 
than those which flow through the minds of less gift*- 
ed men. There is also a fervour by which the wri- 
ter seems to be urged onwards— -not an impetuous 
and violent feeling, but calm and powerful. 

Ordinarily in reading a production in an elevated 
style, our attention is too much engrossed by the 
thoughts to permit us to regard the language in 
which they are conveyed ; and if at any time we stop 
with this object in view, it is but to feel and express 
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our admiration. The words used, are tiiose, which 
from the associations connected with them, are well 
suited to the feelings and thoughts that have posses- 
sion of our minds. But the selection of these words 
seems not the result of effort and care. They have 
sprun(Ei: up in the mind simultaneously with the 
thoughts themselves, Had we regard them as the lan- 
guage in which the sctithor ordinarily thinks and con- 
verses. The sentences are full and flowing, but at the 
same time unlaboured, and simple in their composi- 
tion. There is also a uniformity about them, which 
is characteristic of an elevated style. In more com- 
mon styles you will find here and there a striking 
thought, or a bold expression, while other parts are 
thrown in as subsidiary, or as connecting the more 
prominent thoughts. But in the elevated 'style, eve- 
ry sentence has its meaning and its importance. The 
whole abounds in thought, and there is a majesty and 
grandeur in the quiet but resistless power, with which 
it holds its undisturbed and even way. 

We can hardly with propriety speak of the orna- 
ments of an elevated style. . This word implies some- 
thing put on with the design of pleasing ; but in the 
kind of style I am describing, figurative language, and 
all that is included under the head of ornament, seems 
rather to arise from a kind of inspiration, than from 
any design of pleasing ; and the effect produced oa 
the mind of the reader is a grateful exaltation of feel- 
ing. The definition which Longinus has given of sub- 
limity, is in such instances happily exemplified. We 
Sfeem to put ourselves in the place of the author, and 
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i as if the thought were our own, we $lory in the gran- 
deur and nohleness of the conception. 

In applying the epithet dignified to style, there is a 
I reference to true dignity, in distinctioD from the air 
of importance which sometimes assumes this name. 
j Considered in this light, it is allied to the elevated 
style, bnt differs from it, in that there is less of ease 
and naturalness in its character. The attitudes and 
. movements of dfgnified men, are often the results of 
' design and study, and similar art and labour are found 
! in the style of the dignified writer. He seems con- 
I scious, that he is ti'eating of weighty matters, and lay- 
ing down important conclusions, and there is some- 
thing in his very air, which tells us it is a great work 
he is carrying on. Hence uncommon and learned 
words are chosen, and there is a stateliness and far- 
mality in his sentences. The phrase, which the idi- 
omatic writer would select as most happily expressive 
of his meaning, the dignified writerr^ects as beneath 
his style. Instead of distinctness and ease of expres- 
sion, there are inversions and involutions of clduses. 
Many circumstances are introduced^ which give pre- 
ciseness to the meaning, but which break up the con- 
tinuous flow of the sentence. A tiresome uniformity 
in the length and form of the sentence, is also foundi 
giving to the whole production the appearance of the 
enunciation of suocessive distinct propositions. 

The dignified style admits of ornament, and that of 
a high kind. But there is something of parade in its 
introduction. Instead of the sprightly metaphor, or 
well timed allusion, we have the protracted allegory/ 
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or the formal comparison. Bat then the images whicli 
are brought to view, are not only illustrative, but of- 
ten ennobling and exalting. It is not a common pa- 
geant that passes before the mind', but one of those 
splendid scenes that can give pleasure to the great. 

For examples of the elevated style, I may refer to 
the writings of Robert Hall of .England, and of Dr. 
Channing of Boston. Of the dignified style, the phi- 
losophical writings of Dugald Stewart may be men- 
tioned. 

Unsuccessful attempts after the elevated or digni- 
fied manner of writing, result in what is called the pe- 
dantic or pompous style. A pedant is one fond of 
shewing book-knowledge ; and a pedantic style is 
characterized by the use of such terms and phrases, 
as are obsolete, uncommon, or derived from the dead 
languages. The pompous style is usually associated 
with the pedantic, and is characterized by the use of 
long and sonorous words, by circumlocutions, by the 
frequent use of synonymes, and by the repetition of 
the same thought in different words. Instead of any 
further description of these kinds of style, it may be 
sufficient to refer to Weems^ Life of Washington, 
there are plants, which in the language of husband- 
men, grow rank in certain soils. They spread wide 
their branches, and are covered with thick foliage. 
Sut it is only after long and weary search, that any 
fruit can be found, and then it is not of sufficient val- 
ue to repay the toil. These plants are apt emblems 
of the productions of pompous writers. 

Neat anp elegant. These epithets are applied 
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to style with particular reference to what is called the 
tarn of the expression* They denote also, especially 
the latter, the nature of the ornament used. We weH 
understand their force, as they are applied to a pea- 
•duccion in the arts. By the application of the former 
to any article of ornament or use, we declare, that it 
is not only free from faults, but that it is executed in 
a manner that pleases us, and shows skill on tHe part 
of the artist.^ In applying the other epithet, we ex- 
press admiration. The work is not only faithfully 
and skilfully executed, but in a manner which excels. 
They have the same meaning when applied to style.. 
In saying that a i^tyleis neat, we^mean that the turns 
of expression are such as happily convey the thoaghtSf 
and are well suited to the object and occasion. In 
saying that a style is elegant, we declare that there 
is the same happy and well adapted mode of convey- 
ing the thoughts, and to a degree that is uncommon. 
The turn of the expression must necessarily de- 
pend, both on the choice of the words, and the com- 
position of the sentence. It is also closely connect- 
ed with the thought that is conveyed. Thus in the 
forcible and vehement style, we have bold turns of 
expression ; — in the elevated and dignified, we have 
sublime and grand turns of expression. In the turns 
of expression in the neat style, there is a sprightliness 
and justness in the thoughts, and a vivacity and finish 
in the mode of conveying them. At the same time, 
the writer is careful to avoid every fault. The neat 
style, as thus explained, is ever pleasing, and to some 
classes of writing peculiarly well suited. But it dif- 
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lers essentially from tbe easy and idiomatic style be- 
fore described, in that it gives evidence of labodr in 
its construction. It seems the result, to which medi- 
oority of talent has attained, by patient and praise- 
worthy exertions. 

, Elegance, as it has been stated, implies that which 
is choice and select. In this sense it may be applied 
to words, forms of sentences, and the Tarioos orna- 
ments of style; In a more common use of the terna 
as applied to style, it refers only to its ornan^&nts, and 
in this use it will be more fully explained hereafter* 
A single passage, extracted from the writings of Buck- 
minster, will enable the instrocter to explain, and tbe 
student to perceive, what is meant by an elegant style, 
as the epithet is more extensively used, better than 
any description which can be given. 

In the regions of the Swiss Alp^, summits of bare 
granite rose all around us. The snow clad tops of dis* 
tant Alps seemed to chill the moonbeams, that lighted 
an them ; and we felt all the charms of the picturesque, 
mingled with the awe inspired by unchangeable gran- 
deur. We seemed to have reached the original eleva- 
tions of the globe, o'ertopping forever the tumults, the 
vices, and the miseries of ordinary existence, far out of 
the hearing of the murmurs of a busy world, which dis- 
cord ravages and luxury corrupts. 

The different kinds of style which have been des- 
cribed, have for the most part received their names 
from qualities dependent on the language and 
thoughts. In considering an author's manner of wri- 
ting as addressed to the imagination, or as designed 
to please, we say that his style is plain, or thai it i^ 
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former of these epithets refers to a deMitution of or* 
UBmeatt iind the latter to its presence. But between 
an absolutely plain style and one highly ornamentedi 
there are various degrees, and different epithets have 
been applied to diffei%nt kinds of writingi according 
to the nature and amount of ornament used. 

Instead however of attempting to explain these dif- 
ferent epithets, I shall direct the attention to.difierent 
aotbors, in whose writings the ornaments of style 
abound. 

W. Irving, to whom bis literary productions b^ve 
given a deserved celebrity, may be first mentioned. 
Most of his works are addressed to the iixiaginationy 
with the design of pleasing, rather than of iiijstructing. 
This kind of writii^g, it has been stated, admits of 
much ornament, and the reader of the Sketch Book 
and of Br^cebridge Hall, will find that his expecta- 
tions of pleasure from this source, are not disappoint- 
ed. But though in these writings there is a provision 
of ornament, it is of that modest, chaste, unobtrusive 
kind, that never cloys. It does not dazzle the mind, 
nor fill it with admiration, but excites emotions more 
calm and permanent. It is either the unstudied met- 
aphor, or the embellishing and illu£trative compari- 
son, which are always welcome, as they cast new 
light and beauty on the objects of our view. Some- 
times also a metonymy, or a synecdoche, or a person- 
ification of the humbler kind, gives increased vivacity 
to the expression. In reading his works, we seem not 
U> be passing through ^ region, where gorgeous pala* 
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ces, artificial parks, and lakes, and shrabbery, are 
suceessiveljr meeting our attention^ till we are weart«* 
ed by their oniform splendour ; but it is rather a land 
of rural elegance, and we look upon the neat villas—- 
the highly cultivated fields, with their hawthorn hedg- 
es, while over the whole country is spread in rich pro- 
fusion^ those simple but grateful ornaments, with 
which nature knows how to d^ck her own fields. I 
would then call the style of Irving, in reference to its 
ornament, simple and elegant ; — simple, as free from 
all that is afiected — elegant, as being choice in its se- 
lection of ornament. This is one of the most grate- 
ful forms of the ornamented style, and denotes both 
delicacy and refinement of taste. 

As an example of an ornamented style, in which el- 
egance is found, but not in connexion with simplicity, 
that of Alison may be mentioned. In his writings, as 
in those of Irving, there is profusion of ornament, and 
it must be said, that this is less acceptable in Sermons 
and Philosophical treatises, than in fictitious writings. 
There is also manifestly something of art in the orna^ 
ments of Alison's style. They have been put on, and 
are not a part of what they adorn. They are flow* 
ers that have been planted, and not those that have 
sprung up spontaneously. Still no oUe will deny, 
that Alison excels in the figurative use of language, 
and that the ornamental figures of style that he intro- 
duces, are often beautiful and striking ; and he justly 
bears the name of an elegant writer. 
* The style of Phillips, the orator, affords an exam- 
ple of an ornamented style differing from those which 
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have been mentioned. From the nature of bk pro- 
ductions, we should expect to find in them figures of 
the bolder kind; and many splendid passages are 
fotind; But too often is it the case, that it is all splen- 
dour, mere shew without solidity. Many of his fig- 
ures are figures of words, and nothing more. If we 
attempt to bring up before the mind the image he pre- 
sents, and to. see whether it be distinct and perfect^ 
we too oAen find that W0 have something glittering 
before us^ but it is without form or comeliness. His 
style may be called brilliant, but specious. We are 
ready to apply to it ^e common proverb, '^ It is not 
all gold that shines.^' 

Hervey, the author of Meditations, is often men- 
tioned as a florid writer. This epithet denotes a su- 
perabundance of ornament, and not of the cboicest 
kind. His work is a mass of metaphors and compari- 
sons. There is evidence of an active imagination, but 
it wants the guidance of taste. There is also inge- 
nuity, but it manifests itself in strange, conceits, and 
far-fetched illustrations. 

From these instances we learn what is meant by the 
epithets, simple, elegant, specious, and florid, as ap- 
plied to style; and these epithets denote the most 
common qualities of those styles in which ornament 
abounds. 

SfCTioN 3. On fMdes of writing suited to different 
subjects and occasions. 

It has been the design of the preceding chapters to 
treat of the principles and rules' of good writing. An 
examination of the different classes of literary produc- 
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tioDS«and of the style suited to them might form a sec* 
ond part of this work. All that will now be attempted 
is to give in a short section some practical directions^ 
which may aid the writer in those kinds of domposi* 
tion which are most common. Such are Epistolary 
writings, Essays, Biographies, Argumentative Discus* 
sions, and Orations. 

Epistolart WRiTtNGs are communications be- 
tween individuals, and they serve as a medium both of 
friendly intercourse and of transacting the business of 
life. Tbey hold a middle rank between the unrestrain- 
ed flow and carelessness of conversation, and the pre- 
ciseness and formality of dignified composition^ ap- 
proaching however nearer to the former, than to the 
latter. 

Authors sometimes assume the form, of letters in 
their publications, when nothing more than the form 
is designed to be used. Such letters, though address- 
ed to individuals, are in fact written for the publici 
and dropping the address prefixed to them, dififer in 
no respect from the essay or dissertation. These are 
not inbluded in the claf s of writings 1 am now descri- 
bing. 

Letters of friendly intercourse should be written in 
an easy, artless style. Sprigbtliness of thought and 
vivacity of expression, are often well introduced $ but 
the more formal ornaments of style, are not suited to 
this class of writings. At least it may be said, that 
such ornaments must be managed with uncommon 
skill, not to injure the simplicity that is required. In 
the conversation of the maa of taste and intelligence, 
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-we look lor a correct use and happy choice of worck, 
and for an easy, idiomatic and simple phraseology^ 
aToiding alike the cant of the vulgar, the verhosity of 
the pedant, and the sickening refinement of the senti- 
mentalist. The same propriety in words, thejsame art- 
lessqess in expression, are required in his letters, with 
the additional care which must always be caused by 
the thought manent scripta. 

The letter of business should have strictness of 
method and perspicuity of style. The objects of the 
letter should be prominently stated, and nothing un- 
necessary be introduced. 

It is not sufficient to insist upon a simple and art- 
less style, and to caution the writer against a stiff and 
laboured manner of composition. There is danger 
of negligence and carelessness. Some, presuming 
on the good nature of their friends, write their letters 
in a hasty, disconnected manner as to the thoughts, 
while their words are often incorrectly used, and their 
expressions are slovenly. Such may be called rat- 
tlers. They run on from one sul^ect to another — 
their words and sentences but half written out, and 
their letter, from its beginning to its close, is a per- 
plexing enigma. To such a letter, the lines of Cow- 
per may be applied, 

'' One had need 
Be very much his friend indeed. 
To pardon or to bear it." 

It may be added, that the man who can write bet- 
ter, is thus doing injustice to himself. An improper 
expression in conversation may be forgotten, an awk- 
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ward movement may be ov^erlooked, but a carelessly 
written Idtter is an abiding witness against us. 

English literature furnishes many good models of 
this species of composition. Cowper may be men- 
tioned as a writer who excels. His solid comnnon 
sense, his judicious reflections, his lively wit, his 
playful poetical fancy, his warm affections, his melan- 
choly but deeply interesting feelings of piety, all con- 
spire to give a charm to his letters.- Add to this isi 
siyle chaste, simple, and sometimes elegant, and it is 
no wonder, that his productions of this kind are ever 
read with intertst. 

Essays are^ writings, which are usually addressed 
to the public periodically, and which are brief in 
their extent and humble in their pretensions. The 
Essayist does not promise a full view of his subject } 
nor does he seek to exert a strong influence over the 
minds of his readers. His arrangement is professed- 
ly desultory ; his arguments are probabilities and in- 
ferences from facts that are stated. He makes no ap- 
peal to the passions, but tells his story and leaves his 
reader to his own feelings and reflexions. The char- 
acteristics which recommend writings of this kind to 
public attention, are the following. 

1 . The thoughts should have novelty and impor- 
tance. It can hardly be expected, that readers will 
direct their attention to so humble a class of writings 
as -the Essay, unless they are to be compensated, ci- 
ther by the pleasure of novelty or an increase of val- 
uable knowledge* Hence the difficulty of ably con- 
ducting periodical publications- To do this succei^- 
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fully, requires a miod well fornished with rich and va- 
ried stores of knowledge. Mr. Addison has said, that 
it is more difficult to write a series of periodical es- 
says, than to compose a book on some definite sub- 
ject ; and he spoke from experience. He is said to 
have spent much time in preparation, and to have 
collected three manuscript volumes of interesting facts 
and references, before he commenced the writinfi; of 
the Spectator. The- issuers of proposals for publish- 
ing periodical essays, who with limited resources are 
wont to make ample promises, should know this anec- 
dote of Addison. 

2. The flow of thought in the essay should be dis- 
cursive and animated. To writings of this kind, the 
maxim an est celare artem, may well be applied. 
Cvery well disciplined mind wiU form its plan, but as 
it has been already remarked, it is not necessary that 
this plan be formally stated. - Much skill is also re- 
quired in the frequent transition from one thought and 
view of the subject to another. By dwelling too long 
on one part the production becomes tedious, by pass- 
ing too rapidly from one to another, it appears sterile 
and abrupt. Wit and sprightliness are also expected 
in the essay. We look for the efibrts of the active, 
playful mind, rather than ibr the deep-laid and well 
matured reflections of thie philosopher. Sprightli^ 
ness and discursiveness are so essential to productions 
of this kind, that those, who from their intellectual 
habits, or front the constitution of their minds, are 
destitute of these qualities, should abstain from all at«- 
tempts in this species of writing. 
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3. The style of the essay may be easy and' idia- 
made, or more laboured and neat. 1 have already 
explained, what is denoted by these qualifying ternas. 

The absence of those adventitious causes, which ex* 
cite a strong interest and rouse the attention, is a rea- 
son, why writings of this class should in some degree 
be addressed to the imagination. There are few minds 
willing to seek after knowledge, unless some peculiar 
interest in the subject of inquiry, or some striking 
charms in its representation, allure them to the task. 
Hence, so far as is consistent with the calm and sim- 
ple manner of the essay, the allusions should be fre- 
quent and happy, the illustrations pertinent, and the 
figurative expressions profuse and pleasing. 

In the literature of no country, do we find more per- 
fect and numerous specimens of essay writing, than 
in that of England. From some favourable circum- 
stances, this species of composition early became pop- 
ular in that country. The minds of those who devo- 
ted to it their time afid talents, were well suited to the 
employment, while the state of morab, manners, and 
literature, afforded fit and copious subjects. Hence 
the Spectator was well received, had a wide circula- 
tion, and became a part of the literature of the coun- 
try. Numerous, and some of them able periodical pub- 
lications of this class, have since been issued and well 
received. 

Biography is a branch of Historical writing, being 
designed to place before us the characters and impor- 
tant events in the lives of distinguished individuals* It 
is a kind of writing, which from the subjects on which 
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it is employed, exciies mocb uitereftt^^ The reader 
expects to see bow one has coadticted ia scenes Ae 
same perhaps, or similar to those, with which he hkn* 
self is conversant. At least, he is tq have exhibited 
before him the Workmgs of the buman^ mind, the 
views and- feelings of one of Hbe passions with him- 
self. He is to learn something of the private charac- 
ter, and <rf die rehired hours of one, who as an actor 
10 the more public scenes of life, or as an author and 
a scholar, has been the object of his admiration. The 
following practical directions may be giyen, to aid 
those who attempt compositions in this class of wrf- 
tings. 

1. In the selection of incidents to be narrated, the 
writer of Biography should restram himself to what is 
closely connected with the subject of his memoirs, in 
this way, *the expectations of the intelligent reader 
will be met. He does not take up a biography, that 
he may read a collection of anecdotes, or that be may 
acquaint himself with the history of a particular peri"* 
od. He expects to learn the history and views of an 
individual, and to acquaint himself with the history of 
the times, so far only as this Individual is concerned. 

The effect of neglecting the caution now given, and 
of introducing notices of other individuals, merely be- 
cause they lived at tbe same time, and narrations of 
other events, because Haey bappened at the same pe- 
riod, is to render a bif^ophy tedious and uninterest- 
ing. 

2. A second direction is, to present a just i^i^^ 
fluent of facts^ and a fair view of cfaaracter-*"^ 

18 
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it li m productioii addressed both to the understanding 
and the imagiaation. Instead then of selecting a sob- 
ject, which maj afford opportanity for contestiag some 
dispated point, it shouhi be one which requires a 
statement and elocidation of interesting facts and prin- 
•iples-— a course of calm, dignified and persuasiye 
reasoning. At the same time, it sboul(| allow of fine 
writing. There shonkl be oppdtrtunity for descrip- 
tion and pathos ; for historical and classical allusions 
and illustrations^ and for comprehensive and ennobling 
triews. It should require also unity of plan. The 
stvle of orations should be elevated and elegant. The 
forms of expression should be manljr And dignified, 
and at the same time characterized by force and yi-^t 
vacity. The ornament should be of a high kind — 
sucfa^s ennobles and exalts the subject. Difitiseness, 
as has been before remarked, is also desirable. 

In concluding the attempt, that has now been made, 
to state the principles and rules of composition in En<- 
glish, I would enforce the following general directions 
for forming a gobd style ; 

1. Be familiar with the best modeb of style. 

In Observing this injunction, the attention should no 
doubt be principally directed to the best writers of the 
present day. There are peculiarities of style, which 
characterize the productions of different periods, no 
less than of different individuals, and to be esteemed 
a good writer, some regard must be paid to the litera- 
ry taste of the age. The enquiries may here arise, 
what is the cb&racter- oi the prevalent style of our 
tiiihes, and where may the best models of writing ba 
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found ? With the view of more fully answering these 
enquiries, I shall here introduce a short account of 
«orae prominent changes in the style of English writers. \ 

If we go back to the time of ^Hooker and Barrow - 
and Taylor, we find prevalent an energetic, rough 
and plain manner of writing. The few literary men 
of that period, were men of thought. Having but few 
books and those difficult of acces;^, they relied chiefly 
on the resources of their own minds. Hence their 
conceptions were distinct, and their expressions are 
marked by Xhe. freshness and strength of originality of 
■thought. At the same time, from their familiarity 
with Greek and Latin literature, and from their occa* 
sionally composing in the latter of these languages, 
they acquired a harshness and stiffness of expression* 
Hence the style of the period may be characterized as 
forcible and often elevated, but at thesametime harsh 
and labored. 

Another period in the history of English stykj 
worthy of our particular notice, is the reign of Queen 
Ann. The writers of that golden age were finished 
scholars-^men of knowledge, wit and refinoment, and 
we admire their skill in the use of words, their rich 
figurative language^ and^be smoothness and harmony 
of their periods. We are pleased also with the thoughts 
which they convey to us, and with the allusions and 
happy illustrations, by which thes^ thoughts are em- 
bellished. At ,the same time, we discern a marked 
difference between these writers and those before men- 
tioned, in their intellectual resources and energies. 
There is less of boldness of conception^ less of com* 

18* 
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prehensiveness and exaltation of view, lesa of freedom 
of expressipn. The style of this latter period seems 
form^ on one uniform model, and thedi^rent writers 
exhibit not so much the characteristic marks of their 
own peculiar manner of thinking, as they do a coo* 
formity to some established standard. 

That the influence of the polish and refinement of 
this period was most favourable, cannot be doubted. 
English style acquired an ease and elegance, which it- 
had never possessed. Its forms of expression were 
idiomatic, its ornament had simplicity and beauty. 
The permanent influence of this progress, has been. 
felt in the improvement of our Ismguage itself. 

But if we allow that the improvements in our Ian- 

m 

guage, made at this period, and the ease and beauty 
of expression introduced, compensate for want of bold- 
ness and vigour of thought and expression, it mu^t 
still be allowed, that the eflectiof the close imitation of 
these polished writers was injurious. For many years, 
following the period of which we have last spoken, 
there was manifestly too great ambition among writers, 
to fofm their style on the model of Addisonian ease 
and simplicity. Hence freedom from faults, a nega- 
tive sort of excellence, waS the object at which they 
aimed.; and in their painful efforts for polish and re- 
finement of style, they forgot to think for themselves, 
and nobly speak their thoughts. Soeh, with few ex- 
ceptions, was the character of English writers, for 
many years following tbe time of Addison. 

« 

Within the la$t twenty years, another change in 
JSoglish style has been gradually making progress?. 
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The nerveless poHsh and excessive refiqement of the 
former period, have been ^mog place to'directness 
and manliness and strength of expression** In these 
traits of style, we seem to be going back to the times 
of Hooker and Barrow. But the improvements of 
the intervening periods, have not been lost. Our lan- 
guage has b'ecpme more definite in the use of words, 
more harmonious in its sounds, and more copious in 

its terms. 

« 

The good writer of the present day, seems ever to 
write under a degree of excitement. He is full of his 
subject, and his attention is directed to what he shall 
say, rather than to the manner pf conveying his thoughts. . 
His expressions have an air of originality about them. 
There is no toilsome selection of words, no labored 
composition of sentences, no high wrought ornament, 
but the words, and sentences, and ornaments, are such 
as most naturally and obviously present themselves to 
the excited mind. If a word is more expressive of his 
meaning than any other, he uses . it, though it may 
never have been introduced to so good company before. 
If a form of a sentence occurs to him, which is more 
easy and idiomatic than any other, he adopts it, and 
stops not to esquire whether it end ip a trisyllable, or 
a monosyllable. If a figurative expression strikes him 
as pertinent and happy, he uses it, and leaves it for 
others to examine, whether it be found in the numbers 
of the Spectator, and have the authority of classical 
writers for its support. In short, instead of imitating 
the style of any other writer as his guide, he has a 
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Style of his oym, and observes the maxim of Horace 
in the literal use of the term, 

JVullius ctddictus jurare in verba magistri. 

The most characteristic faults of the prevalent style 
of the present day, ar^ incorrectness and affectation 
of sStrength J Though we would not condemn the 
writer, who, borne along by the rapid and impetuous 
flow of his thoughts, disdains the restraints of minor 
rhetorical rules, yet. there are certain limits, beyond 
which no one can pass without censure. No one can 
be esteemed a good writer, whose manner.of writing is 
not perspicuous. Hence no rule, the observance of 
which is essential to perspicuity, can be violated, 
without the charge of incorrectness. If a writer uses 
words in a foreign or improper signification, no ex^ 
cellence can atone for these defects. If in the com- 
position of his sentences, he neglects to observe those 
rules, which require unity and a right arrangement of 
the several tlauses. and parts to that degree which pro- 
duces obscurity, he cannot receive the name of a good 
writer. It is too often the case, that modern writers, 
in the haste and ardour with which ihey compose, are 
guilty of violation of these rules. 
/ The other fault which has been mentioned, is an 
affectation of strength of expression. This arises from 
the propensity, so natural to man, of going to extrenies. 
Because strength is a characteristic of the style of the 
good writer of the present day, many are evidently la- 
boring hard, through their whole composition, for its 
attainment. They are ever seeking after new and 
forcible forms of expression, and searching for striking 
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and dazzling illustrations. What is thus unnatural 
and forced, must ever be disgusting. 

In answer to the enquir;^, where* those models of 
writing are to be found, the study of which may ai'd 
in acquiring the style of the prejsent day, I would first 
direct the attention to the literary .Reviews of the time^^ 
This class of writings not only contains the best part = 
of the literature of the age, but has done much towards 
the improvement of our style. Especially has the 
Edinburgh Review contributed much to this object. 
It was the first to lead the way in that fearlessness and 
boldness 4sf thought and expression, which have sue- , 
eeeded to the taraeness and excessive polish of a for- / 
mer period. The Orations and popular Addresses of 
the day, may be mentioned as another class of writings 
furnishing models of good writing. But I would re- 
commend to him who would acquire a good style, that 
instead of confining the attention to models of good 
writing of the^ resent day, he go back to an earlier 
period in English literature. Let him study the works 
of those great men of former days, who conscious of 
an intellectual supremacy, stood forth with a noble 
spirit of independence and self-reliance^ as the guides 
and instructers of their times ; and who, feeling the re- 
sponsibility attached to their high gifts and attainments, 
sought not the praises of their contemporaries only, 
but, to use the noble language of Milton, ^' that lasting 
fame and perpetuity of praise, which God and good 
men have consented, shall be the reward of those, 
whose published labours advance the good of man- 
kind." He will indeed find in these writings inele- 
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gancies, aad harshnesses of expression ; — ^he will meet 
words and phrases which will appear to him strange 
and uncoath ; but these deficiencies are amply com- 
pensated by a noble freedom and strength of thought, 
and a richness and directness of expression. Let him 
then study these models, that his mind may become 
assimilated to theirs, — ^that he may be actuated by the 
same spirit, and shew forth the same energy. 

2. Compose frequently and with care. 

It should be remembered by all those who would 
attain a good style, that every good writer has made 
himself such. Instructors and works on Rhetoric may 
point out excellencies, and give cautions, but they can 
never make good writers. A good style can be at- 
tained only by writing frequently and with care. 

But it is not enough that efforts be made ; they 
should be well-directed. The first object of attention 
should be to acquire a distinct and well matured view 
of the subject. In this way a degree of interest in it 
will be excited, and the words and expressions which 
offer themselves to theexcited mind, in conveying what 
it distinctly sees, will ordinarily be the best. There 
will, it is true, in the efforts of the young writer, be in^ 
accuracies and violations of rules, but these may be 
removed in a revisal. There is danger however, lest 
in this revisal, an attempt to refine and polish, destroy 
the force and originality of the expressions. It is 
better merely to correct inaccuracies, andf to leave a 
higher degree of polish to be attained by .an improve- 
ment of the task, resulting from the study of good 
models. Let not then the young writer direct his ^f^- 
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forts for improvement solely to the choice of his words, 
or the composition of his sentences, or waste them in a 
search after figurative expressions or the ornaments o( 
style. Let him rather aim at the attainment of distinct 
views of his subject, and the clear and forcible convey- 
ance of these views to others. 

When a good style has been formed, it is still of im- 
portance to compose occasionally with care and at- 
tention. The style of an individual in some respects 
resembles the hand writing. If he acquires the abili- 
ty of writing a fair and legible hand, and afterwards 
in the hurry of business is led to write rapidly and 
carelessly, his hand writing will deteriorate. If he 
continue to bestow on it a usual share of attention, it 
will remain the same. If occasionally he writes with 
attention, and labours to improve it, he will improve 
it. The same is true of style ; and since in the dis- 
charge of the common duties of a profession it, may 
be difficult to devote attention to the manner of com- 
position, it may be well occasionally lo discuss and 
exhibit some subject with more than usual care. 

A good style is an attainment, which amply repays 
all the efibrt that has here* been enjoined. It is to the 
scholar, a consummation of his intellectual discipline 
and acquirements. He, who in this land of free insti- 
tutions holds an able pen, has a weapon of powerful 
efficacy both for defence and attack; and if this weap- 
on be wielded with honest and patriotic motives, he 
who wields it may become a public benefactor. 
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